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Important McGraw-Hill Books 








SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. New third edition 


By Ricuarp T. LAPrerE and Paut R. FARNswortH, Stanford University. In press—ready in May 


A thorough revision of a well-known college text in which the sociological and psychological approaches to the subject 
are skilfully united. In the third edition new stress has been placed on the development and consequences of deviant 
attributes of personality. All but a few of the old chapters have been rewritten to simplify and clarify the presentation, 
to bring illustrative materia) up to date, and to introduce new data. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 
By EvizaBeTH Hur Lock, formerly of Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 563 pages, $4.50 


A basic text for an introductory course in Adolescent Psychology, this book presupposes some knowledge of psychology 
from a general course in the subject. It discusses different phases of adolescent behavior that occur as the individual 
emerges from childhood into adolescence. Data from experimental studies are used as the basis for generalized statements. 


FRUSTRATION. The Study of Behavior without a Goal 


By Norman R. F. Mater, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. In press—ready in 
June 


This important forthcoming work is a report of an experimental program of research on frustration conducted in the 
author's laboratory during the past ten years. The volume presents the evidence which leads to a new interpretation of 
behavior expressed when an individual is in the state of frustration. The author departs from the usual approach to 
abnormal behavior, which seeks to discover how the behavior solves a problem for the individual. Instead, the approach 
in this book is to indicate that searching for the solution of a problem in the symptom is misleading; rather, according 
to Professor Maier, symptoms are determined by the principle of availability and are not determined by the end they 
serve. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New second edition 
By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 535 pages, $4.00 


A compete rewriting of a popular text. In this revision the many changes and the addition of considerable new material 
have resulted in an extremely clear, simple, teachable, well organized book. As before, the major emphasis is on growth 
and development, mental hygiene and personal adjustment of both pupil and teacher, individual differences and guidance, 
and on teaching and learning. 
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Announcing a 


Selected Writings from 
A Connectionist’s Psychology 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 





DWARD L. THORNDIKE has now col- 

lected into one volume selections from his 
more important writings concerned with his 
theories on learning and intelligence, which are 
termed the new Associationism or Connection- 
ism 


Professor Thorndike’s theories are now thor- 
oughly established, and most books on educa- 
tional psychology or the psychology of learning 
devote considerable space to discussing his 
views. The advantages of having students in 
advanced courses read Thorndike’s own works 
rather than what someone else has written 
about them are evident. 


In choosing the selections for this book, the 
author has favored those which are not readily 
accessible to students. Through the use of 
bracketed explanatory notes, Professor Thorn- 
dike clarifies his material and indicates its 
significance in the field as a whole. 


This book presents what the author himself 
considers some of his most important contribu- 
tions to psychology. It should be extremely 
valuable as a reference or supplementary book 
for advanced students of psychology. About 

20 pp., illus., ready in May. 
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‘fust “Published — Two “New Harper “Psychology Texts 


PSYCHOLOGY: A FIRST COURSE IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


By EDWIN R. GUTHRIE and ALLEN L. EDWARDS 


from new fields of interest, such as clini- 
cal and industrial psychology, the psychol- 
ogy of public opinion, and especially the 
psychology of personality. 


Price $3.00 


\ short, clear, systematic textbook for be- 
ginning courses. Notable features are a 
greatly decreased emphasis on physiologi- 
cal aspects, and utilization of material 


303 pages 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 


A New Frame of Reference for Psychology 
By DONALD SNYGG and ARTHUR W. ComMBs 


A brief but comprehensive outline of a ence of the observer to that of the be- 
new way of looking at behavior—the de- haver. The resulting outline of the dy- 
namics of individual behavior makes pos- 
recently begun to arouse great interest sible a more meaningful understanding of 
among psychologists. The essential fea- human behavior. A stimulating text for 
ture of the new approach is the shifting of | courses in educational psychology, person- 
the field of observation from the experi- ality, mental hygiene, and counseling. 


Price $3.50 


velopment of a point of view which has 


386 pages 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Attention is invited to Entry No. 2038, which lists 
for the first time Persona: the intercollegiate journal 
of psychology. The purpose of this new journal is to 
provide ‘“‘a good medium for student expression.” 
It will include original articles and a department 
“Research exchange’ to provide a medium for 
sharing experiences on research problems. 


* * * 


We should like very much to add to our list of 
Abstractors the names of persons who would be 
willing to abstract occasional material in certain 
languages. At the present moment we have on 
hand material in Italian, Polish, Czechoslovakian, 
and Japanese. The names of persons willing to 
abstract such material will be extremely valuable. 


GENERAL 


2000. Abbie, A. A. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) 
The individual and the environment. Med. J. 
Australia, 1948, 1, 321-327.—The author proposes 
(1) to sketch on a sufficient phylogenetic scale evi- 
dence for the fact of individuality; (2) to consider 
some of the changes which environmental factors 
may effect in the overt expression of the genetic 
make-up; (3) to discuss the changes which living or- 
ganisms, particularly man, have made in their en- 
vironment (transformation of it into a civilized en- 
vironment which in turn has exerted through 
artificial selection effects upon man’s physical and 
mental nature); (4) to suggest that man’s future lies 
in his gaining further control of his external en- 
vironment but also in winning effective control of 
his internal environment which is practically a 
virginal field.—F. C. Sumner. 

2001. Abbie, A. A. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) 
Other ways of doing things. Med. J. Australia, 
1948, 1, 725-729.—A number of examples are given 
to the effect that nature has, particularly in the 
human organism, many ways of doing the same 
thing, that the end is of more account than the 
means, and that cerebral possibilities lie dormant in 
man which will some day replace ways of doing some 
things which are now regarded as the only ways. 
Often recovery from mental or even physical insult 
is in actuality a resort to new ways of doing the same 
thing.— F. C. Sumner. 

2002. Cruz, Miguel. Ensayo de un programa de 
“Psicologia orientada para médicos.”” (Examination 
of a program of ‘Psychology oriented for physi- 
cians.’’) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 
139-150.—An outline of a course in psychology 
designed for physicians is presented in some detail. 


The contents of 60 lectures are briefly described.— 
A. J. Smith. 

2003. Freud, Sigmund. La negaci6n. (Nega- 
tion.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 19-24. 
—This is a translation into Spanish of a chapter 
from one of Freud’s works.—A. J. Smith. 

2004. Ponzo, Mario. (U. Rome, Italy.) Lenguaje 
comin y lenguaje scientifico en psicologia. (Com- 
mon speech and scientific language in psychology.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 499-510.— 
Psychologists have created their terminology largeiy 
by the coining of new words, by combining older 
terms, and by borrowing words from other lan- 
guages. One of the richest and most rewarding 
sources of psychological terms is common speech. 
This is especially true when advantage is taken of 
etymological data. However, terms already closely 
connected with particular doctrines should be 
avoided.—A. J. Smith. 


[See also abstract 2301. ] 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


2005. Barlow, Wilfred. (Middlesex Hosp., Lon- 
don.) The mind-body relationship. Brit. J. phys. 
Med., 1948, 11, 74-80.—Philosophers have tired of 
long speculation about the problem of mind-body 
relation. In medicine today the problem is reap- 
pearing under the heading of psychosomatic dis- 
eases, and a shift is noted from mind-body dualism 
(mind-body interactionism) to mind-body unity 
(mind-body integration). The author expounds the 
mind-body integration view for physical medicine, 
relying on John Dewey’s functionalism, F. M. 
Alexander, Flanders Dunbar, and Coghill.—F. C. 
Sumner, 

2006. Garcia, J. Alves. Psicandlise e psiquiatria. 
(Psycho-analysis and psychiatry.) Rio De Janeiro: 
Grafica Editora Aurora Ltda., 1947. 123 p.—This 
work is divided into three parts, which deal with the 
subjects of psychoanalysis and epistemology, psy- 
choanalysis and psychology, and psychoanalysis and 
psychiatry. Part I discusses the basic postulates of 
psychoanalysis, the philosophical consequences of psy- 
choanalysis, and the philosophical criticism of psy- 
choanalysis; Part II deals with the subject of the 
unconscious and symbolism; and Part III offers a 
theory on neurosis, the origin and significance of 
instincts.— L. W. Cozan. 

2007. Hirschfeld, H. Enkele beschouwingen 
over teleologie en entelechie in de natuurweten- 
schappen en psychologie. (Some observations about 
teleology and entelechy in natural sciences and psy- 
chology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 303- 
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315.—From comparative dissertations the author 
concludes that the teleological way of thinking and 
the acceptance of an organized striving concerning 
phenomena of life, appear to be in no contravention 
of modern sciences. 23 references.—M. Dresden. 


2008. Koenig, O. Beitrige zur Erforschung des 
Leib-Seele-Problems. (Contributions to investiga- 
tion of the body-soul problem.) Umwelt, 1948, 2(1), 
1~14.—The author finds an essential unity in all 
living things, with the sum of action-provoking im- 
pulses describable as the “Impulse for species pre- 
servation,” implying also self-preservation. Human- 
infrahuman differences, as well as differences between 
higher and lower infrahuman animals, lie in various 
degrees of ‘“‘surrounding world differentiation.”” A 
scheme is presented to account for the relation be- 
tween surrounding world experience, individual ex- 
perience, and action. An “innate drive-direction”’ 
which combines action and inhibition exhibits species 
differences according to surrounding world differ- 
[he bipolarity of action and inhibition 
(Courtesy 


entiation. 
may be found even in unicellular forms. 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

2009. Leeuwe, J. de. Anthropologische psychol- 
ogie en wetenschap. (Anthropological psychology 
and science.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 316- 
328.—A comparative study with many quotations. 
Conclusion: anthropological psychology is in no way 
a broadening of science, rather a narrowing. Anthro- 
pological psychology would be better defined as a 
religious doctrine which is brought into connection 
and which does not enlarge the 

limits it. 20 references.—WM. 


psychology 


even 


with 
latter, but 
Dresden. 
2010. Maslow, A. H. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Some theoretical consequences of basic need- 
gratification. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 402-416.— 
[he purpose was to aid in generalizing the theory of 
basic-need gratification as a part of general-dynamic 
theory. It is needed to balance the current stress 
on frustration and pathology. It is not complete 
and independent but must be structured with the- 
ories of learning, frustration, psychological health, 
neurosis, and value. Relevant propositions include 
the following: (1) that the motivational life is or- 
ganized, (2) that the principle of organization is the 
arrangement of needs in a hierarchy, and (3) that 
cognitive needs form another hierarchy. The gen- 
eral consequences of satiating a need and the relation 
of need-gratification to learning, character formation, 
health and other phenomena are 
briefly discussed. 31 references.—M. O. Wilson. 
2011. Savery, Barnett. (U. British Columbia 
Vancouver.) Ethics as psychology rather than phi- 
losophy. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 140—-144.— 
= two of the main problems of ethics are really 
psychological problems.”’ Rather than searching for 
the elusive ‘‘Good,”’ we should search for the kind of 
world in which we want to live, taking into consider- 
ation all the relevant facts. And if we want to be 
morally good, we will attempt to bring that world 
into effect, realizing that if we are to be morally good 
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we must be susceptible to praise and blame, and that 
most of us, most of the time, want to live in a world 
where there is a maximum amount of “freedom,” 
and that that is a world where compulsion is at the 
minimum and absence of restraint is at the maximum, 
and all this adds up to a world in which our desires 
may find satisfaction.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


MetHops & APPARATUS 


2012. Bales, Robert F., & Gerbrands, Henry. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The “Interaction 
Recorder” ; an apparatus and check list for sequen- 
tial content analysis of social interaction. Hum. 
Relat., 1948, 1, 456-463.—The “Interaction Re- 
corder”’ is ‘‘an apparatus and check list for sequential 
content analysis of social interaction.”’ It consists of 
a large case containing a paper transportation device 
with a marker for indicating time (minutes) on an 
18” tape traveling at a constant rate of 3 inches a 
minute. The recommended roll of tape will run for 
approximately 16 hours under these conditions. A 
test indicated that 9.1 scores per minute were con- 
veniently entered and up to 12-13 did not cause 
undue stress. Fixed to the top of the device, and 
along side of which the tape moves, is a check list 
for handy reference containing the codes to be used 
in entering the data on the tape. The article con- 
tains 4 photographs of the equipment, detailed de- 
scriptions of parts and construction and a sample 
check list for analyzing problem solving behavior, 
which was used to test the functioning of the device. 
—R. A. Littman. 

2013. Chant, S. N. F. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver.) Some observations on the validation 
of psychological knowledge. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1948, 2, 97-103.—In this presidential address de- 
livered at the 1948 meeting of the C.P.A. 7 methods 
of validation of psychological knowledge are dis- 
cussed: (1) The authoritative—the support of un- 
substantiated statements by referring to some 
authority or expert. Name-mentioning by text- 
book writers is an example. (2) The theoretical 
—supporting a statement by indicating that it is in 
agreement with some theory. This is contrary to 
the proposition that facts are used to support the- 
ories, not the converse. (3) Validation by illustra- 
tion—use of analogies, anecdotes, case histories. 
(4) Validation by field observation. (5) Experi- 
mental validation—more repetition of significant 
experiments is needed. (6) Statistical validation— 
“The contradictory nature of many of our statistical 
findings should be conducive to an attitude of con- 
siderable caution on the part of those who use these 
methods. Unfortunately, such does not always 
seem to be the case.’’ (7) The pragmatic method— 
demonstration of the practical use of psychological 
knowledge, as showing agreement between an 
opinion poll and a vote.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2014. Feldman, Robert S. (U. Massachusetts, 
Amherst.) An automatically controlled Lashley dis- 
crimination mechanism. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 
61, 415-419.—The apparatus eliminates the neces- 
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sity of manually manipulating the discrimination 
screens. Drawings and schematic wiring diagrams 
are presented together with a description of operation 
and construction procedures.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2015. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (California Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pasadena.) A direct-reading frequency- 
difference meter. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 405- 
409.—The apparatus eliminates the subtracting of 
counter-readings and turning an oscillator-knob to 
determine the direction of S’s error in pitch-discrim- 
ination determinations. A schematic wiring diagram 
is presented with a description of its basic operation, 
the difference circuit, components, and calibration.— 
S. C. Ertcksen. 

2016. Mott, Phillip H. (Queen’s U., Kingston, 
Ont.) Somatotypes—equipment and procedure. J. 
Biol. Photogr. Ass., 1948, 16 (3), 115—121.—The sub- 
ject stands on a revolvable stand in front of a grid 
screen and the pictures are made with standardized 
equipment so that the individual’s physique may be 
typed. A dividing back on the camera permits the 3 
views being made on the same plate. Their technic 
follows that of W. H. Sheldon.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

[See also abstract 2090. | 


New TEsTsS 


2017. Bowers, Henry. Manual descriptive of the 
aptitude test for elementary school teachers-in- 
training. Toronto, Ontario, Canada: J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd., 1948.—Revised manual, 47 p., ($1.50 
with unit set of tests). (See J. consult. Psychol., 
1949, 13, 66.) 

2018. Graves, Maitland. Design judgment test. 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1948.—High 
school-adult. 1 form. Untimed (20-30) min. IBM 
or hand scoring. Design book of 90 plates ($1.75); 
IBM answer sheets ($1.50 per 50), with key and 
manual, 4 p. Specimen set ($1.85.) (See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 66.) 


2019. Greene, H. A., & Ballenger, H. L. Iowa 
language abilities test. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1948.—2 levels: elementary, grades 4-7; inter- 
mediate, grades 7-10. 3 forms at each level. 48-46 
(60) min. IBM or hand scoring. Test booklets 
(elem., $1.70 per 25; inter, $2.30 per 25), with di- 
rections, key, class record. Manual for interpreting, 


32 p. (25¢). (See J. consult Psychol., 1949, 13, 66.) 


2020. King, Joseph E. Factored aptitude series. 
Chicago, Ill.: Industrial Psychology, 105 W. Adams 
St., 1947, 1948.—Adult, industrial. 14 tests, 1 form 
of each: office-, sales-, scientific-, and mechanical 
terms, tools, judgment, differences, numbers, per- 
ception, precision, fluency, memory, dimension, 
motor. 5 (7) min. each test. Test booklets ($6.75 
per 50, each test), with manual, keys, sold by con- 
tract. Specimen set ($2.00). (See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 66.) 


2021. Kuder, G. Frederic. Kuder Preference 
Record—Personal. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research 


2015-2026 
Associates, 1948.—High school-adult. 1 form. 
Pin-punch scoring: booklet (48¢); answer pads 


($2.10 per 25). IBM scoring: booklet (35¢); answer 
sheets ($2.35 per 100); scoring stencils ($4.00). 
Profiles, boy/girl or adult (50¢ per 25); preliminary 
manual, 4 p., (10¢); specimen set (75¢). (See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 67.) 


2022. Likert, Rensis, & Quasha, William H. 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 1948 
manual. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1948.—Revised manual, 16 p., (25¢). (See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 67.) 


STATISTICS 


2023. Coombs, Clyde H. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The role of correlation in analysis of vari- 
ance. Psychometrika, 1948, 13, 233-243.—It is 
possible to measure the significance of a row or 
column agent in an analysis of variance by correlat- 
ing the agent with the variate. Significance of 
interaction variance may be expressed by correlation 
between the agents. The degree of significance in 
an F-test or value of a coefficient of correlation may 
be controlled as desired within limits. Therefore, 
the expressions of significance are mainly of the- 
oretical value.—M. O. Wilson. 


2024. Dwyer, PaulS. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.), 
& MacPhail, M. S. Symbolic matrix derivatives. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1948, 19, 517-534.—A systematic 
method for calculating derivations is devised. 
“Thus if Y = AX, we find that 6 Y/dxnn = A’Kyg, 
where Jmn is a matrix of the same dimensions as X, 
with all elements zero except for a unit in the m-th row 
and n-th column, and K,, is similarly defined with 
respect to Y. We consider also the derivatives of 
sums, differences, powers, the inverse matrix and 
the function of a function, thus setting up a matrix 
analogue of elementary differential calculus. This 
is designed for application to statistics, and gives a 
concise and suggestive method for treating such 
topics as multiple regression and canonical correla- 
tion."’ Formulae and derivations are included. 
G. C. Carter. 


2025. Goheen, Howard W., & Kavruck, Samuel. 
A worksheet for tetrachoric r and standard error of 
tetrachoric r using Hayes diagrams and tables. 
Psychometrika, 1948, 13, 279-280.—A copy of the 
worksheet is featured and its advantages are dis- 
cussed. 2 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2026. Hamilton, Max. (U. Coll. Hosp., London.) 
Nomogram for the tetrachoric correlation coefficient. 
Psychometrika, 1948, 13, 259-267.—Despite criti- 
cisms of r; it is one of the most frequently used co- 
efficients in psychological research. Because of 
difficulty in its computation, tables aiding in its cal- 
culation have been published. But the tables are far 
more accurate than ordinarily needed, hence, graph- 
ical aids have been designed. Disadvantages of 
some of these methods are obviated in the nomogram 
described. A copy of the instrument is appended. 
6 references.— M. O. Wilson. 
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2027. Harris, T. E. Branching processes. Ann. 
math. Statist., 1948, 19, 474-494.—A method for 
studying the phenomenon of following general type 
is illustrated by a problem of family trees. ‘The 
probability that a man has exactly r sons is pr, r = 
eS o. me Each of his sons (who together make 
up the first generation) has the same probabilities of 
having a given number of sons of his own; the second 
generation have again the same probabilities, and 
so on. Let z, be the number of individuals in the 
nth generation. We study the probability distribu- 
tion of z,. Some previous results are given in 
2. ... In sections 3 and 4 the case is con- 
sidered where the family has a non-zero chance of 
surviving indefinitely. In section 5 some ex- 
amples are given where G (u) can be found explicitly; 
is computed numerically for the case p, =0.4, 
pb: = 0.6. In section 6 families with probability 1 of 
extinction are considered. In section 7 maxi- 
mum likelihood estimates are obtained for the ?p, 
and for the expectation Ez; consistency in a certain 
sense is proved. In section 8 a brief discussion is 
of the relation between two types of mathe- 


A table 


section 


& (uh 


given 
‘ - . ” 
matical models for branching processes. 


and mathematical deviations are included.—G. C. 

2028. Hartman, Phillip, & Wintner, Aurel. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) On the effect of deci- 
mal corrections on errors of observation. Ann. 


math. Statist., 1948, 19, 389-393.—Both the instru- 
mental error of observation and the error due to 
rounding off are considered in the registration of 
measurements. ‘‘Let ¢ be the true value of what is 
being measured and suppose that the error of ob- 
servation is a symmetric normal distribution of 
standard deviation ¢. The ‘rounding-off’ error due 
to the reading of measurements to the nearest unit 
has a distribution and an expected value depending 
ontando«. It is shown that, for a fixed o > 0, the 
expected value of the decimal correction, r(t; @), is 
an analytic function of t which is odd, of period 1, 
and has a convex arch as its 
graph on 0: Furthermore, if 0 < t < 3, 
both r(t; ¢) and its maximum value, Max r(t; oc), are 
decreasing functions of o.’’ Supporting formulae 
and mathematical derivations are included.—G. C. 


positive forU <i< , 
‘ - 1 


; 


Carte? 

2029. Hoeffding, Wassily. A non-parametric test 
of independence. Ann. math. Statist., 1948, 19, 546- 
557.—A test for the independence of 2 random vari- 
ables with continuous distribution function is de- 
veloped. ‘The test statistic D depends only on the 
rank order of the observaticns. The mean and 
variance of D are given and vn(D —ED) is shown to 
have a normal limiting distribution for any parent 
distribution. In the case of independence this limit- 
ing distribution is degenerate, and nD has a non- 
normal limiting distribution whose characteristic 
function and cumulants are given. The exact dis- 
tribution of D in the case of independence for samples 
of sizen = 5, 6,7 is tabulated. In the Appendix it is 
shown that there do not exist tests of independence 
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based on ranks which are unbiased on any signifi- 
cance level with respect to the class 2’. It is also 
shown that if the parent distribution belongs to 2” 
and for some m > 5 the probabilities of the m! rank 
permutations are equal, the random variables are 
independent.” A table and derivations are included. 
—G. C. Carter. 

2030. Kellogg, Chester E. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) A correction for Thurstone’s Multiple 
Factor Analysis. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 137- 
139.—This is a correction of a contradictory passage 
in Thurstone’s new volume. It is a result of clerical 
errors in the illustrative material and not in the 
theory.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2031. Lehmann, E. L., & Stein, C. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Most powerful tests of composite hypoth- 
eses. I. Normal distributions. Ann. math. Statist., 
1948, 19, 495-516.—A composite hypothesis may be 
tested by determining the critical regions which are 
most powerful against a particular alternative for a 
given level of significance. ‘In testing the hypoth- 
esis specifying the value of the variance of a normal 
distribution with unknown mean against an alter- 
native with larger variance, and in some other prob- 
lems, the best similar region is also most powerful in 
the sense of this paper. However, in the analogous 
problem when the variance under the alternative 
hypothesis is less than that under the hypothesis 
tested, in the case of Student’s hypothesis when the 
level of significance is less than $, and in some other 
cases, the best similar region is not most powerful in 
the sense of this paper. There exist most powerful 
tests which are quite good against certain alterna- 
tives in some cases where no proper similar region 
exists. These results indicate that in some practical 
cases the standard test is not best if the class of alter- 
natives is sufficiently restricted.’” Mathematical 
derivations and supporting formulae are included. 
—G. C. Carter. 

2032. Madow, William G. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) On the limiting distributions of esti- 
mates based on samples from finite universes. Ann. 
math. Statist., 1948, 19, 535-545.—Factors affecting 
the normality of the limiting distribution of the 
mean are discussed. ‘Under very broad conditions 
the usual theorems concerning the limiting distribu- 
tions of estimates hold for estimates based on sam- 
ples selected from finite universes, at random without 
replacement. It may be remarked that under the 
same conditions, the same conclusions are true for 
random sampling from finite universes with replace- 
ment, if the universes are permitted to change within 
the limitations set by condition W."’ Theorems and 
proofs are included.—G. C. Carter. 


2033. Plackett, R. L. (U. Liverpool, England.) 
Boundaries of minimum size in binominal sampling. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1948, 19, 557-580.—A method 
for determining the minimum size in binomial sam- 
pling is presented. The method is related to the 
estimation problem and conditions under which it is 
valid are investigated. ‘‘The schemes to which the 
method can successfully be applied are of a special 
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type (to which the title refers) and include all in- 
spection procedures with a finite upper limit to the 
sample size likely to be used in practice. Other 
schemes, when dissected in a manner similar to that 
used by Stockman and Armitage, can doubtless be 
formulated as an aggregate of the special types.” 
An illustrative application of the method is included. 


—G. C. Carter. 


2034. Saunders, D. R. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Factor analysis I: Some effects of chance error. 
Psychometrika, 1948, 13, 251-257.—In the selection 
or measurement of subjects, experimental errors 
cause only percentage errors in factor analysis and 
may be ignored in testing for significance. But errors 
in selection of the types of measurement to be made 
lead to imperfect rotation. To correct this imper- 
fection, a new semi-analytical criterion for securing 
a simple structure and which may be used to find 
the P. E. of a single loading is proposed. 14 refer- 
ences.— M. O. Wilson. 


2035. Tucker, Ledyard R. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) A note on the computation 
of a table of intercorrelations. Psychometrika, 1948, 
13, 245—250.—Kossack (see 22: 4719) observed that 
methods for calculating intercorrelation tables from 
basic summations were not found in the literature. 
Such a method, which is in use at ETS, is described 
and illustrated. The method is adopted for use with 
high speed calculators and has a complete system of 
checks. The form designed to accompany the 
method provides spaces for recording covariances, 
means, standard deviations, and m for further 
statistical steps.— M. O. Wilson. 

2036. Villar, M., & Sarralde, A. Martin. (/n- 
stituto Nacional de Psicotecnia, Madrid, Spain.) 
Aplicaciones de la estadistica a la psicotecnia. 
(Applications of statistics to psychotechnics.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 113-134.—An 
introduction to statistical techniques including dis- 
cussions of grouping, and graphic representation is 
presented.—A. J. Smith. 


2037. Votaw, David F. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Testing compound symmetry in a normal 
multivariate distribution. Ann. math. Statist., 1948, 
19, 447-473.—-Criteria are developed for use in test- 
ing hypotheses of compound symmetry. ‘A feature 
common to the 12 hypotheses considered is that the 
set of ¢ variates is partitioned into mutually exclusive 
subsets of variates. In regard to the partitioning, 
the 12 hypotheses can be divided into 2 contrasting 
but very similar types, and the 6 in one type can be 
paired off in a natural way with the 6 in the other 
type. Three of the hypotheses within a given type 
are associated with the case of a single sample and 
moreover are simple modifications of one another; 
the remaining 3 are direct extensions of the first 3. 
‘ Certain psychometric and medical research 
problems in which hypotheses of compound sym- 
metry are relevant are discussed in section 1. 
Sections 2-6 give statements of the hypotheses and 
an illustration, for H,(mvc), of the technique of 
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obtaining the moments and identifying the distribu- 
tions. Results for the other criteria are given in 
sections 7-8. Illustrative examples showing applica- 
tions of the results are given in section 9.’’ Mathe- 
matical derivations are included.—G. C. Carter. 


REFERENCE WORKS 
2038. Bachrach, Arthur. [Ed.] (West. Res. U., 
Cleveland, O.) Persona: the intercollegiate journal 
of psychology. Cleveland, O.: Intercollegiate Jour- 
nal of Psychology, Inc. (Psychological Laboratory, 
Western Reserve U.) Volume 1, No. 1, January 
1949. Quarterly. $2 per year. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2039. [Anon.] The Educational Testing Service: 
a new force in measurement. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1948, 2, 134-135.—A brief description of the organ- 
ization, scope, and functioning of the Educational 
Testing Service, (ETS) at Princeton, New Jersey, is 
given.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2040. [Canadian Psychological Association |. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 157-184.—Included are 
the Constitution, membership list as of September 
1948, a regional distribution of members, and a 
statement of the Association’s activities for 1948- 
1949. 


2041. Chisholm, Brock. Organization for world 


health. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 364-371.— 
Semantic and international difficulties face the 
World Health Organization, but all nations are 


uniting much better than anticipated on the prob- 
lem of defining problems and translating present 
knowledges in physical, mental, and social health 
into action.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2042. Clarke, Douglass Burns. Proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting of the Psychological Association 
of the Province of Quebec. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1948, 2, 153-156. 

2043. Myers, C. R. Proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Psychological 


Association. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 145-152. 
History & BIOGRAPHY 
2044. Professor Chester E. Kellogg. 


Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 136.—Obituary. 


2045. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
La vida y la obra de Charles Spearman. (The life 
and work of Charles Spearman.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 337-348.—Biography. 

2046. Corner, George W. [Ed.] The autobi- 
ography of Benjamin Rush; his “Travels Through 
Life” together with his Commonplace Book for 1789— 
1813. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. iv, 399 p. $6.00.—The autobiography of 
Benjamin Rush entitled by him, ‘‘Travels Through 
Life” and his diary notes from 1789 to 1813 are here 
reproduced with annotation by the editor.—F. C. 
Sumner. 
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Professor Freud: the be- 
Samtiksd, 1947, 1, 305- 


2047. Federn, Paul. 
ginning of a case history. 
311.—An edited selection of the minutes of the 
Vienna Psycho-analytical Society (1907) is pre- 
sented. Comments and questions raised by Rank, 
Stekel, Sadger, Federn, Adler, and others regarding 
a case of obsessional neurosis are summarized as 
are Freud's answers to their questions and his own 
evaluation of the case.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2048. Germain, José. El profesor Pierre Janet 
(1859-1947). (Professor Pierre Janet 1859-1947). 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 9-17.— 
Obituary. 

2049. Liertz, Rhaban. Albert der Grosse; Be- 
danken iiber sein Leben und aus seinen Werken. 
(Albert the Great: thoughts on his life and out of his 
works.) Miinster: Regensberg, 1948. 277 p.— 
About half of the present volume is devoted to a 


venerating appreciation of the life of Albertus 


Magnus; the other half constitutes an elaborate 
collection of sayings from his various writings. 
Bibliography is followed by a name and subject 
index.— J. R. Kantor. 


2050. Moore, Merrill. Winfred Overholser, 
M. D., Sc. D., President 1947-1948; a biographical 
sketch. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 10-14.— 
Portrait. 

2051. Pirenne, M. H. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Prof. Selig Hecht. Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 673.— 
Che contributions of Hecht are reviewed with com- 
ments on his interest in the reactions of the photo- 
receptors and in the minimum energy necessary for 
vision.—A. C. Hoffman. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2052. Flugel, J. C. Psychology—success or fail- 
ure? Rationalist Ann., 1947, 6-16.—‘‘Whether we 
judge by academic status, by popular interest and 
esteem, or by the extent of its practical applications, 
psychology has proved a success. Nevertheless, 
when we survey its present position we become un- 
comfortably aware of certain features which may 
make us hesitate to pronounce it a great or unquali- 
fied success."” Pure, theoretical psychology has not 
advanced as much as applied psychology. Schism, 
rather than agreement, has been the rule but ex- 
amples are given to show a reversal in this trend and 
permitting optimism for the future.—A. H. Maslow. 


2053. Frick, F. C., Schoenfeld, W. N., & Keller, 
F. S. (Columbia U., New York.) Apparatus de- 
signed for introductory psychology at Columbia 
College. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 409-414.— 
Elementary psychology students use this apparatus 
in the beginning course. Students work in pairs, 
each retaining his own rat throughout the term. The 
principal parts and units are described and pictured: 
living cage, depression bar, feeder, kymograph, re- 
corder, control box.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2054. Heneman, Herbert, G., Jr. (U. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.) Qualifying the professional 
industrial relations worker. Personnel, 1948, 25, 


GENERAL 


220-225.—It is pointed out that not all personnel 
and industrial relations workers meet professional 
qualifications and standards. The need for profes- 
sionalism and standards is here regarded as axiomatic, 
and the problem presented is the difficult one of 
qualifying those who will wear the professional label. 
Several methods of attacking this problem are sug- 
gested, and for purposes of simplicity are reduced to 
technical competence and voluntary adherence to a 
code of ethics. The lack of adequate yard-sticks at 
present is pointed up, and suggestions made for the 
preliminary development of these yardsticks with 
heavy reliance upon pooled judgments of experts in 
their formulation. It is emphasized that recognition 
of the need to develop professional yardsticks is vital. 
17 references.— M. Siegel. 

2055. Kass, Walter, & Ekstein, Rudolf. (Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) Thematic Ap- 
perception Test diagnosis of a Nazi war criminal. 
(Anonymous post-mortem evaluation by a group of 
graduate clinical psychology students: problems of 
inter-judge consistency.) Jrans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 
1948, 51, 344-350.—The Thematic Apperception 
Test protocol of Julius Streicher was given anony- 
mously to 16 graduate students of clinical psychology 
with instructions to work out a diagnostic evaluation 
and write a personality description using an 11 point 
outline as a guide. Comments are made on their 
judgments in the 3 areas of diagnosis, social-political 
views, and cultural background. “It is concluded 
that outstanding personality characteristics can 
readily be inferred by psychologists early in their 
training in the diagnostic interpretation of this test. 
None suspected the story teller’s Nazi cultural back- 
ground, and assuming him to be an American, all 
used socio-political values and programs in the cur- 
rent American scene to ‘categorize’ Streicher’s 
German-Nazi viewpoint . . . Socio-political views 
and foreign culture background of a subject are less 
readily discernible than diagnostic indications of 
psychopathology in the TAT.” 16 references.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


2056. Liddy, R. B. (U. Western Ontario, Lon- 
don.) The teaching of psychology in Canadian uni- 
versities. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 104—111.— 
This constitutes the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Psychology. The report 
is based on a survey of institutions (15 in number) 
other than Roman Catholic. The make up of the 
departments of psychology at these institutions, 
undergraduate registration, number of instructors, 
sorts of courses, and similar data are presented. 
The need for reducing overlap between courses in 
psychology bearing different names is stressed.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2057. Sebire, Irene. The psychiatrist and society. 
Med. J. Australia, 1948, 1, 791-793.—The province 
of psychiatry has so expanded that into the making of 
a modern psychiatrist concerned with all the causes 
of disordered conduct must go an intimate knowledge 
of ethics, cultural anthropology, sociology, meta- 
physics, and religion F. C. Sumner. 
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2058. Shevenell, R. H. (U. Ottawa, Canada.) 
The teaching of psychology in Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions in Canada. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 
112-113.—This statement is a supplement to the 
article by Liddy (see 23: 2056) on the teaching of 
psychology in Canadian universities. A summary 
of the teaching of psychology in the 3 major Catholic 
institutions, Laval, Montreal, and Ottawa, and 
seven smaller schools is presented. Thomistic psy- 
chology is very prominent in most of these institu- 
tions.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2059. Sumner, F. C. (Howard U., Washington, 
D.C.) An abstracter looks at written composition. 
Alpha Kappha Mu J., 1948, 4(1), 9-12.—The author 
analyzes the problems he has met in almost three 
years of intensive abstracting of psychological 
literature. His special interest is on the clarity and 
style of scientific writing as it is seen by the person 
who undertakes to prepare abstracts.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2060. Yela, Mariano. Aspectos de la psicologia 
americana. (Aspects of American psychology.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 87-100.— 
Psychology in America has not yet achieved the 
status of a science. It is still too closely allied to 
philosophy. It is characterized by an excessive 
limitation of an antiquated physics. Progress will 
be made when fundamental psychological problems 
are recognized (the responsibility of an individual 
for his acts, whether or not there is in man some 
capacity for biological or ethical progress, etc.) and 
when there ceases to be a fear of introspection and 
phenomenological description.—A. J. Smith. 


[See also abstract 2210. | 
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2061. Brooks, Chandler. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) The control of sex and reproductive 
functions. Med. J. Australia, 1948, 1, 261-267.— 
That sex and the products of the reproductive 
endocrines affect the functioning of higher centres 
of the nervous system hardly needs proof but, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to convince people that the 
central nervous system plays any role in the regula- 
tion of sex and reproductive phenomena. The author 
presents the evidences of excitatory and inhibitory 
influence of the nervous system, particularly of the 
thalamus and cerebral cortex upon (1) the sexual 
and reproductive behavior; (2) sexual cycles; (3) 
ovulation; (4) parturition; (5) lactation——F. C. 
Sumner. 


2062. Miller, A. T., Jr. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Present status of the study of human 
fatigue. N.C. med. J., 1948, 9, 580—582.—Much of 
the confusion existing in the fatigue research centers 
about a lack of a precise definition of fatigue. The 
author critically examines three commonly accepted 
criteria of fatigue: (1) decrease in work capacity; 
(2) measurable physiologic changes; (3) subjective 
impressions of the subject, and concludes that ‘‘since 


2058-2064 


all the traditional criteria have been shown to be 
inadequate when used independently, a valid cri- 
terion must be sought either in a synthesis of the 
traditional criteria, or in some entirely new factor.” 
—F. C. Sumner. 


2063. Rohracher, Hubert. (U. Vienna, Austria.) 
Schwingungen im menschlichen Organismus. (Vi- 
brations in the human organism.) Ans. Phil.-Hist. 
Klin. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 1946, 1946(18), 230-245. 
In the course of his electroencephalographic work, 
the author discovered that the human body con- 
stantly produces mechanical vibrations with a fre- 
quency of 6-13/sec. and with an amplitude of 1—6 u. 
A piezo-electric pickup, if in touch with any part of 
the human body and connected to a suitable ampli- 
fier, will record these vibrations. They have been 
found in all subjects examined, adults and children 
alike. In children, the amplitude is lower (1-2 yu) 
than in adults (3-6 uw). The frequency, however, is 
independent of age, an argument rating against any 
direct connection between these vibrations and the 
activity of the electroencephalogram whose fre- 
quency is much lower in infants. The vibration was 
demonstrated under conditions of complete muscular 
relaxation; increased muscle tension increases the 
amplitude up to 10—fold and the oscillations develop 
into a visible tremor. The frequency is unaffected 
by the degree of muscular tension. Body vibration 
is transmitted, e.g., through a heavy wooden beam 
or can be recorded from the floor at a distance of 3m. 
from the subject. For lack of suitable apparatus, no 
experiments could be made concerning transmission 
of the body vibrations through air. In the dis- 
cussion, the author speculates on the significance of 
the findings in psychology and in neurophysiology. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


[See also abstracts 2016, 2121. } 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2064. Alford, Leland B. Cerebral localization; 
outline of a revision. Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., 
1948, No. 77. 99 p. $3.50.—20 years of clinical- 
medical research pertaining to brain function in 
cases of aphasia, agnosias, apraxia, ‘‘mental con- 
fusion,”’ frontal lobe syndrome, and of frontal lobo- 
tomy are selectively reviewed and their support for 
two interpretative tenets indicated. These tenets 
posit that the inconsistencies found in the results 
from cerebral localization studies stem from (1) 
failure to consider the role of the ‘‘distance reaction 
—an invisible change in tissues that extends to, and 
affects functions far beyond, the limits of the le- 
sion’’; (2) the “‘unstable mentality” of the cerebral 
lesion case where suggestibility and confusion re- 
semble the “‘neurotic mind.’’ These tenets are used 
hypothetically in the analysis of numerous short 
clinical histories wherein stress is placed upon the 
need for explanatory principles rather than for the 
current tendency to enumerate ‘“‘positive’’ symptoms 
and to ignore “‘negative”’ findings.— L. A. Penning- 
ton. 
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2065. Blackwood, Wm., Dodds, T. C., & Som- 
merville, J.C. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) Atlas of 
neuropathology. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone 
Ltd., 1949. xi, 199 p.—This atlas of neuropathology 
contains 191 illustrations of the normal and abnormal 
nervous system. These illustrations fall under the 
following 10 chapter headings: normal cytology and 
reaction to disease; vascular disease; organismal in- 
fection; demyelinating diseases of unknown aetio- 
logy; intoxications and deficiencies; degenerations; 
mechanical trauma; hydrocephalus and displace- 
ments; tumours; errors in development. This atlas 
is intended to present to clinicians or pathologists 
beginning the study of neuropathology the most 
important pathological conditions in a clear and 


simple way.—F. C. Sumner. 


2066. Darrow, Chester W. (Jnstitute of Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, Ill.) Significacién psicol6égica y 
psicofisiolégica del electroencefalograma. (The 
psychological and psycho-physiological significance 
of the electroencephalogram.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 349-371.—Translation. (see 


22: 95 A. J. Smith. 
2067. Draper, M. H., Edgar, R. S., & Dibden, 
W.A. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) The occurrence of 


rapid potential changes in the electroencephalogram. 
Med. J. Australia, 1948, 1, 465-467.—With high 
gain amplifiers with a flat response from 1 to 3000 
cps. and with recordings made on a moving photo- 
graphic film from a double beam Cossor cathode 
ray tube, the authors report that much faster po- 
tential changes may occur in the human electroen- 
cephalogram than those usually reported. They 
believe that this type of recording may be of assist- 
ance in the psychiatric and psychological spheres. 

F. C. Sumner. 

2068. Hanzlik, P. J., Cutting, W. C., Hoskins, 
D., Hanzlik, H., Barnes, E. W., & Doherty, E. W. 
(Stanford U., Sch. Med., San Francisco, Calif.) 
Vasomotor drugs on the convulsant threshold in 
rodents with and without diphenylhydantoin. Sian- 
ford med. Bull., 1948, 6, 47-53.—Clonic (epilepti- 
jorm) convulsions were produced in rabbits and 
white rats by passing an electric current through the 
brain. Vasomotor drugs were administered by the 
route most favorable to their actions. Of a number 
of vasoconstrictors tested, ergotamine, ergonovine 
and fluid extract of ergot consistently raised the 
threshold for electrical convulsions in normal animals 
and those receiving diphenylhydantoin, the latter 
chiefly by summation. The sympathomimetic vaso- 
constrictors, epinephrine, tyramine, and amphetam- 
ine, were more variable in action but generally 
raised moderately or negligibly the thresholds in un- 
medicated animals but decreased the anticonvulsant 
efficiency of diphenylhydantoin. Of the vasodilators 
tried—namely, aminophylline, sodium nitrite, and 
papaverine,—aminophylline, also a direct central 
stimulant, most effectively reduced the thresholds in 
unmedicated animals and in those treated with di- 
phenylhydantoin. Miscellaneous agents as quinine, 
cinchophen, azosulfamide, parathyroid solution, and 
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calcium gluconate, in the doses and methods of ad- 
ministration used, did not demonstrably affect the 
thresholds for normal and medicated animals.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2069. Lashley, K. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Las variaciones estructurales del sistema 
nervioso en relacién con el comportamiento. 
(Structural variation in the nervous system in rela- 
tion to behavior.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1948, 3, 25-49.—This is a translation into Spanish of 
22: 1500. 30-item bibliography.—A. J. Smith. 


2070. Mansfield, G. (U. Budapest, Hungary.) 
Narkose und Schlaf. (Narcosis and sleep.) Wien. 
klin. Wschr., 1948, 60, 796-801.—An experimental 
comparison is made between sleep and narcosis 
induced by various hypnotic drugs. The results are 
to the effect that narcosis involves a complete sup- 
pression of brain activity including abolition of pain 
sensitivity, voluntary movements and reflexes but 
with intensity of cell metabolism unchanged. Sleep 
on the contrary as a result of activity of the inhibi- 
tory centers is the state of diminished cell activity 
and reduced combustions with overlapping of 
restitution-processes in the interest of recovery.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2071. Wei, Telson. On matrices of neural nets. 
Bull. math. Biophys, 1948, 10, 63-—67.—The following 
physical assumptions are made for our neural nets: 
(1) the activity of the neuron is of the all or none 
character; (2) a neuron can be excited into all 
activity either by the actions of other neurons con- 
nected to it or by an external stimulus; (3) the all 
activity of a neuron lasts throughout its time of 
action; (4) the aynaptic celay is the same for all 
neurons in a neuron net; (5) no neuron acts upon 
itself; (6) in the configuration of our network we 
think of the resultant effect of all excitatory and 
inhibitory synapses from neuron WJ, directly to 
neuron WN; as a single action through a single fiber, 
it 7 The structure of a complete or incomplete 
neural net is represented here by several matrices. 
The activity equation of the net follows in a general 
form. A chain or cycle is defined as a neural struc- 
ture whose connective matrix is unitary. We can 
compute the number of simple chains by a recurrent 
formula.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. Biophys.) 


[See also abstract 2075. | 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


2072. Autrum, H. Ueber kleinste Reize bei Sin- 
nesorganen. (On minimal stimuli in the case of 
sense-organs.) Biol. Zbi., 1943, 63, 209-236.—The 
literature is systematically reviewed on minimal 
energy intensity for exciting visual, auditory, olfac- 
tory and tactual sense-organs in animals as compared 
to man. It is pointed to the fact that a simple 
quantum can undoubtedly excite an isolated rod of 
the retina but the threshold of sensation requires a 
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nervous response involving phenomena of summa- 
tion.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 

2073. Cilleruelo, P. Lope. Teoria Agustiniana de 
la sensaci6n. (The Augustinian theory of sensa- 
tion.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 51-86. 
—The treatment of sensation by St. Augustine is 
reviewed. The discussion is oriented about the 
following topics: the relation between body and soul, 
his theory of sensation, the function of light, the 
value and limitations of sensation, the relation be- 
tween sensation and imagination, sensory harmony, 
and the metaphysical aspects of sensation.—A. J. 
Smith. 

2074. Cooper, Linn F. (2222 Q St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) Time distortion in hypnosis. 
Bull. Georgetown Univ. med. Center, 1948, 1, 214-221. 
—An attempt was made to determine whether or 
not time sense could be deliberately distorted in the 
hypnotized subject and if so, in what wise. Various 
experiences were suggested to the hypnotized sub- 
ject, a 36 year old woman of unimpeachable integ- 
rity. The ‘‘experiences’’ were: (1) listening to a 
metronome; (2) counting hallucinated objects; (3) 
solving human relations problems; (4) other types 
of activities suggested to the hypnotized subject 
such as reviewing previous periods of her life in her 
‘“‘mind’s eye.’”” An example of the method is as 
follows: The hypnotized subject is actually alloted 
3 secs. to count hallucinated soldiers but the sug- 
gested personal time given her is 10 minutes. She 
counted 112 soldiers in the personal time estimated 
by her to be 10 minutes. The results of the experi- 
ments given in terms of alloted actual objective time, 
suggested personal time and estimated personal time 
show that the subject’s sense of time is altered more 
or less at the will of the operator, that in this alloted 
time which the operator bestowed upon her, she 
had experiences that were very real to her, that these 
experiences, while occurring at a normal rate as far 
as she was concerned, actually moved incredibly 
fast according to world, i.e. objective, time.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

2075. Culbertson, James T. (U. Chicago, Ii.) 
A mechanism for optic nerve conduction and form 
perception: II. Bull. math. Biophys, 1948, 10, 97- 
102.—This paper continues the analysis of a hypothet- 
ical device for ‘“‘bottle neck’’ optic nerve conduction 
and form perception (see 22: 5262). The neural 
mechanism described in this paper provides for a 
form perception which is invariant for transforma- 
tions of size, translation and rotation on the retina. 
The number of neurons at different levels in the 
mechanism is considered.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. 
Biophys.) 

2076. Harper, Robert S., & Stevens, S. S. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A psychological 
scale of weight and a formula for its derivation. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 343-351.—Twelve 
Os selected the weight which felt ‘“‘half as heavy” as 
the standard for each of 8 series of weights. Each 
series consisted of a standard weight and 6 compari- 
son weights. From the data obtained a formula was 
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derived relating subjective weight (in vegs) to 
physical weight (in grams). The unit of subjective 
weight, called a veg, was designated as the weight 
experienced by lifting 100 gm. The subjective size 
of jnds for weight is not equal. Jmds increase 
rapidly in subjective size as physical weight is in- 
creased.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2077. Horst, L. van der. Tijd onder psycho- 
logisch aspect. (Time from a psychological aspect.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 334-349.—An ex- 
position about time from a psychological aspect 
must be binary: transeunt and immanent time, i.e. the 
arrangement of events by means of quantities ex- 
pressible in seconds, and the duration of the experi- 
ence. Characteristic of time in human meaning is 
the intensionality. Time is, in a chronometric 
sense, a conception. Chronometric defines the 
duration of things, the duration of psychological 
processes, events; it is the transeunt time which is 
measurable. The duration of the experience is a 
quality of one’s own existence, the variable image 
of an invariable eternity, the immanent time, not 
enclosed by limitations. Conceptions such as be- 
ginning and ending, are common in the two forms of 
time. The experience may be expressed as perfectum 
(which is measurable), praesens and futuren (which 
are phenomenologically qualified). Common in 
these times are the intensionality, the non-reversibil- 
ity and the continuity. Searching contact points 
between immanent and transeunt time is a central 
problem for anthropology. Experiments are de- 
scribed in detail. What is measured is not an ob- 
servation time as an objective quantity, but a 
function of the shifting of being directed, it is to 
become seized with our intensionality. The arrange- 
ment of man in time is the melody and not the 
metronome.—M. Dresden. 


2078. Knops, L. Kleine bijdrage tot de studie 
der phenomenale bestendigheid. (A contribution 
to the study of phenomenal durability.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 207—219.—Psychology 
of perception is a systematic study of the situation, 
of the phenomenal world, which invites to behaviour, 
adapted to the reality. The phenomenal world is 
much richer than the sensory and has its own, sub- 
jective organisation. Perception of one object 
coming from behind another or disappearing behind 
it, and the perception of one object covering or un- 
covering another, has been studied here. The ex- 
planation of phenomenal durability must take into 
account: (1) the power which binds the mass to the 
border; (2) the elastic cohesion of the mass particles; 
(3) the friction of the mass. From the principle of 
structural organisation, the function of the border 
and its bond, phenomena as covering, uncovering 
and pushing out, can be explained. Our receptive 
functions appear to be organized so that they assure 
the perception of biological important phenomena, 
and under conditions which have more chance to be 
realized, than if their character were more com- 
plicated.— M. Dresden. 
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2079. Landahl, H. D., & Kahn, J. B., Jr. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) On the effects of a constant sub- 
threshold conditioning stimulus upon the response 
to a constant current test stimulus. Bull. math. 
Biophys, 1948, 10, 91-95.—The strength of a test 
stimulus, which is just adequate to produce a re- 
sponse after a sub-threshold conditioning stimulus, 
is calculated as the basis of Rashevsky’s two factor 
theory as a function of the strength and duration of 
the conditioning stimulus. The results are com- 
pared with available data for one of a family of 
curves and found to be in satisfactory agreement.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. math. Biophys.) 


2080. Meurman, Otto H. Do lime and cement 
dust impair the sense of smell? Preliminary note. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, No. 74, 313- 
317.—‘'The results show clearly that lime and 
cement dust impair the sense of smell to some ex- 
smell approaches its 


tent. Impairment of 
maximum in workers with a 5 years’ length of 
service, but does not increase appreciably after 
that.” —W. R. Garner. 

2081. Monasterio, Ricardo Ibarrola. Tiempo y 


ritmo en psicologia. (Time and rhythm in psy- 
h ) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 


OroO”g 
cCnology 


479-485.—Duration characterizes both subjective 
ind objective phenomena. The measurement of 
time is only possible with reference to phenomenal 


Systems of measurement based upon 


succession. 


rhythmical change include astronomical time and 
mechanical time. Other possibilities include bi- 
ological time, non-rhythmical ‘“‘radium time,” and 
psychological time. Rhythm and periodicity are 
found both in biological and psychological proc- 
esses. Examples of the latter include fluctuation of 
attention, organic drives, and cyclical affective 
changes.—A. J. Smith. 

2082. Soresi, A. L. (133 E. 58th St., New York.) 


Is pain a physiological or a pathological sensation? 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1948, 161, 563-568.—Pain is a 
pathological sensation. No specific free ending, or 
other nerve structure exists solely to evoke such 
sensation. What is termed pain is “ a complex, 
confused, unpleasant sensation elicited by 
various nerve structures the bio-physical insulation 
of which has become inadequate to secure the proper 
direction of nerve impulses. " Misdirection of 
these impulses results in unpleasant disturbance of 
the brain centers. Support is derived from the in- 
compatability of the aim of evolution with the de- 
velopment and perfection of organs specifically for 
pain production as well as from other sources.— 
A. R. Howard. 


2083. Uhlaner, Julius E. Relationship between 
two-dimensional and three-dimensional spatial- 
relations aptitude. In New York University, 
School of Education. Abstracts of theses . 1946- 
1947. New York, 1947, 93-97.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1946. 


(See also abstracts 2132, 2133. | 
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2084. Adjutant General’s Office, Personnel Re- 
search Section. Studies in visual acuity. Washing- 
ton D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
(PRS Report No. 742.) viii, 161 p. $1.00.—A 
factor analysis of 14 experimental wall chart tests of 
visual acuity given to 792 enlisted men yielded the 
following factors: retinal resolution, brightness dis- 
crimination, form (letter) perception, and simple 
form perception. A second factor analysis of other 
visual acuity tests given to 128 subjects yielded 
these factors: retinal resolution, form (letter) per- 
ception, resistance to interference, depth perception, 
lateral phoria, near lateral phoria (convergence 
efficiency), vertical phoria, and antifusion factor. 
Reliabilities and preferences of the subjects for the 
14 visual acuity wall charts are given. Suggestions 
for improving the tests are made.—D. A. Gordon. 

2085. André-Thomas, ——————. Sur un cas de 
dysgnosie visuelle. (Concerning a case of visual 
dysgnosia.) Rev. neurol., 1943, 75, 76-78.—In 1922 
P. Marie, Bouttier and P. Bailey presented a patient 
manifesting disturbances of orientation. In the light 
of notes taken on that case the present author re- 
ports a case of hisown. At the beginning one noted 
an inability to write, difficulties in calculating, a 
tendency to read by descending below the lines, a 
poor perception of angles; the seizure of objects was 
impossible without gropings. The digits for an 
addition were poorly placed in the matter of devi- 
ations of the columns; right and left were often con- 
fused and the patient no longer knew in which direc- 
tion to turn a key in order to enter. But he shaved 
himself well. In 1928 he had a spasmodic hemiplegy. 
According to the author, he must have had diffuse 
bilateral cerebral lesions, with occipital predomi- 
nance and in the left hemisphere. The disturbances 
of orientation and the errors in localization are to be 
compared with those which characterize Balint’s 
paralysis of fixation. It would be a question of a 
constructive or geometrical apractognosia.—(Cour- 
tesy of L’ Année psychol.) 

2086. Aulhorn, O. Die Lesegeschwindigkeit als 
Funktion von Buchstaben und Zeilenlage. (Speed 
of reading as a function of the orientation of letters 
and lines.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1948, 250, 
12-25.—If a row of letters is rotated an angle + 
about the fixation axis, the reading time, 7, is in- 
creased in accordance with the equation: 


1 
fF =e4 + bcosy + Ccos*?y 


The constants a, 6, and C containing the times for 
reading with angles of 0, 90, and 180°. The rela- 
tionship holds independently of the symmetry of the 
letters employed, and applies even if the line is ro- 
tated while the individual letters retain their normal 
orientation in relation to the subject. On the other 
hand, if only the letters are rotated the reading time 
depends on the symmetry of the letters; if there is 
no symmetry about the axis of rotation the above 
equation holds.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 
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2087. Baumgardt, E. Sur la loi spatiale de la 
brillance luminaire en vision fovéale. (The spatial 
law of threshold brightness in foveal vision.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 464-466.—It has already 
been shown that the dependence of the area of 
stimulus on threshold brightness, with extra-foveal 
stimuli, follows laws that may be deduced on the 
basis of the quantic nature of the stimulus. In the 
present paper the results have been extended to the 
fovea, light of wave lengths 6760 and 5550 A being 
employed. With visual angles of 1.1 to 1.8 minutes 
of arc, Ricco’s Law holds independently of the size 
of the pupil. With an artificial pupil the Law holds 
down to areas of 6.7 minutes. Between 6.7 and 
33.6 minutes, the relationship is very different (b X 
s®® = const. where } is the brightness and s the 
area) and is independent of the pupillary aperture. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

2088. Blackwell, H. Richard. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The relations between visual sensitivity 
and viewing distance. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 
1097.—Abstract. 


2089. Blackwell, H. Richard. (U. Michigan, Ann 


Arbor.) A study of methods of visual threshold 
determination. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 1097.— 
Abstract. 


2090. Blackwell, H. Richard, & Pritchard, Ben- 
jamin S. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) An automatic 
presentation, recording, and analysis device for 
vision experimentation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 
38, 1097—1098.—Abstract. 


2091. Bogoslowski, A. I., & Ségal, J. La sensi- 
bilité électrique de l’oeil. I. La phénoménologie du 
phosphéne électrique. II. Analyse des facteurs 
physiques et physiologiques dans |’excitabilité élec- 
trique de l’organe visuel. (The electrical sensitivity 
of the eye. I. The phenomenology of the electrical 
phosphene. II. An analysis of physical and physi- 
ological factors in the electrical excitability of the 
visual organ.) J. Physiol. path. gén., 1947, 39, 87-99; 
101-117.—Electrical phosphenes were investigated 
on 8 normal subjects with 120 DC volts. The first 
paper describes sensations observed. Weak currents 
of the order of 0.1 mA produced short phosphenes 
localized most often in the nasal field. Nothing 
could be observed during a stable weak current; 
current over 1 mA produced complex tonic visual 
sensations. Details of sensations produced are 
described. In the second paper the physical bases 
of phosphenes observed are discussed. Additional 
investigations with isolated horses’ eyes are de- 
scribed. The tonicity of phosphenes appeared not 
to conform with an all or none behavior of the retinal 
elements. It is suggested that the neurone exhibits 
two functions, one stimulating, and the other in- 
hibiting.—(Rewritten from Biol. Abstr.) 


2092. Brown, W. R. J., & MacAdam, D. L. 
(Kodak Research Lab., Rochester, N. Y.) Visual 
sensitivities to combined chromaticity and lumi- 
nance difference. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 1093. 
—Abstract. 


2087-2096 


2093. Brozek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Visual fatigue; a critical comment. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 420-424.—Referring to the 
Carmichael and Dearborn monograph Reading and 
Visual Fatigue (22: 440), “It may come as a sur- 
prise to many that ail the results were essentially 
negative . . . comment will be limited to this par- 
ticular aspect of the study.” Following a critical 
discussion of a number of points taken from the C-D 
monograph, the final statement is: ‘““The investiga- 
tion was obviously not designed to study fatigue as 
such, except as it might be discovered under the 
optimal or at least good-normal conditions of 
reading.’’—S. C. Ericksen. 


2094. Dixon, James Cannon. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Effect of exposure-time on perception 
of grouped digits. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 396- 
399.—At exposure-times precluding effective eye- 
movements, apprehension of grouped digits varied 
with number of digits encompassed within a more 
effective visual area. Where eye-movements were 
effective, digits grouped in 3s were apprehended 
better than digits grouped in 2s. Effective visual 
area and number of fixations required, as controlled 
by exposure-time, fixation-point, and grouping- 
artefact, are offered as an economical, but not ex- 
clusive or complete, explanation. The Ss were 108 
college students (most of them Naval cadets). 
Exposure times of 100, 300, 450, and 700 m. sec. 
were used.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2095. Fang, Hwai-sze. Amplitude of ocular ac- 
commodation in Chinese. Chin. med. J., 1948, 66, 
32-34.—The accommodative power of 1,242 male 
Chinese subjects between 16 and 35 years of age was 
tested. It was found that the Chinese possess an 
amplitude of accommodation higher than that of 
Japanese but inferior to that of Americans and 
Germans.—(Courtesy of Opithal. Lit.) 


2096. Gernandt, B. Polarity of dark-adapted 
on/off-elements as a function of wavelength. Acta 
Physiol. Scand., 1948, 15, 266-289.—If the retina 
of a dark-adapted cat is polarised by passing a con- 
stant current between electrodes in the nasal and 
temporal corners of the eye, single optic nerve fibres 
either respond to the ‘‘make”’ of the rheobasic cur- 
rent with nasal electrode as cathode, in which event 
they are called “‘cathodal elements” or they respond 
to the ‘“‘make’”’ with the same electrode as anode, when 
they are called ‘‘anodal elements.’’ A group of 
elements in the retina exhibit electrical discharges 
only when the light stimulus is switched on or off, 
the so-called On/Off elements. The thresholds for 
On and Off are generally different so that an On/Off 
element may be characterised by the ratio of these 
thresholds, the Off/On ratio. An On/Off element 
may therefore be described by its anodal or cathodal 
character and by the magnitude of its Off/On ratio; 
to make matters more complex, these characteristics 
vary with the wavelength of the stimulating light. 
The results described in this paper indicate that with 
red stimuli the anodal and cathodal elements are 
symmetrically distributed among the Off /On ratios, 
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i.e., that for a given value of the latter the chance 
that the element will be either anodal or cathodal is 
an even one. If green and blue light are used, ele- 
ments of low Off/On ratio tend to be cathodal and 
those of a higher Off/On ratio to be anodal. Thus 
in a sufficiently large number of On/Off elements the 
Off component tends to be relatively more sensitive 
to stimulation with red than the green light.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

2097. Guggenhiihl, A. Das_ stereoskopische 
Sehen des hell- und dunk-eladaptierten Auges. 
(The stereoscopic vision of the light and dark adapted 
eye.) Ophthalmologica, 1948, 115, 193-—218.—In- 
vestigations on stereoscopic vision have been per- 
formed, in general, on the light adapted eye only; 
stereoscopic vision in the dark has been studied by 
only 2 authors, Nagel and Streckfuss. By means of 
a special apparatus described by Monjé, the author 
examined the stereoscopic vision of the light and the 
dark-adapted eye, considering both the central and 
the eccentric acuity. Comparing the results with 
those of other authors, he found complete parallelism 
ard to stereoscopic vision for both states of 
From central vision the threshold for 
about 3 times higher, for 
The author 
vision, 


with reg 
adaptation. 
dark tests was found to be 
vision only 1.7 times higher. 
came to a further conclusion: in eccentric 
daylight tests showed an increase in the threshold 
of almost 3 times, while in the scotopic tests the 
threshold was practically unaltered, a proof that the 
dark- adapted eye is 
retina.—(Courtesy 


eccentri 


vision of the 
mediated by the paracentral 
Ophthal. Lit.) 


2098. Jones, 


stereoscopic 


F. Nowell. (Washington State 
Coll., Pullman.) A factor analysis of visibility data. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 361-369.—Sensitivities 
for 20 ope ctral points for 92 Ss were intercorrelated 
to a centroid factor analysis. After 
found to account for the 
It is concluded that factor 


and subjected 
rotation, 3 factors 
individual variabilities. 


were 


analysis deserves further application to psycho- 
physiological problems.—S. C. Ericksen. 
2099. Judd, Deane B. ( National Bur. Standards, 


Washington, D. C.) The Bezold-Briicke phenom- 
enon and the Hering Theory of Vision. /. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1948, 38, 1095.—Abstract. 

2100. Karpe, G., & Tansley, K. The relationship 
between the change in the electroretinogram and 
the subjective dark-adaptation curve. /. Physiol., 
1948, 107, 272—279.—The height of the b-wave in the 
human ERG evoked by a stimulus of moderate 
intensity has been plotted against time in the dark 
after a preliminary period of light-adaptation. In 
the same subject a classical dark-adaptation curve, 
obtained under the same conditions, was plotted. 
Under certain experimental conditions the two 
curves can be made to coincide fairly closely so that 
it would seem that the height of the b-wave in the 
dark-adapted retina may be used as a measure of the 
visual sensation, i.e., the extent to which the rods 
are stimulated. That the b-wave really does repre- 
sent rod activity under these conditions is indicated 
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by the fact that flashes of red light easily perceptible, 
produced no b-wave. The absolute threshold for 
light sensation, however, was very considerably be- 
low that for production of a measurable b-wave; 
moreover, in the absence of a preliminary light- 
adaptation, the maximum sensitivity of the eye to 
light is reached well before a maximum value of the 
b-wave is attained. It is concluded that the sensa- 
tion of light in the dark-adapted eye may be achieved 
by responses in the rods too small to influence the 
potential of the retina, or at any rate to influence it 
sufficiently for recording purposes.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

2101. Kinsey, V. Everett. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Spectral transmission of the eye to 
ultraviolet radiations. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1948, 39, 508-513.—This paper reports the measure- 
ments of the ultraviolet absorption spectra of vari- 
ous components of the rabbit eye. ‘“‘The results 
suggest that so little ultraviolet radiation in the 
abiotic region reaches the retina that damage from 
these rays would be extremely unlikely.’’-—S. Ross. 

2102. Mackworth, N. H. (Medical Research 
Council Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) The breakdown of vigilance during 
prolonged visual search. (Quwart. exp. Psychol., 
1948, 1, 6-21.—‘Laboratory researches on pro- 
longed visual search led to the development of an 
experimental situation in which the trend of ability 
at synthetic look-out duties was studied throughout 
long watchkeeping spells by the automatic produc- 
tion of occasional brief and barely visible signals. 
These stimuli were given at irregular intervals. a 
Interpretation of results is made in terms of a con- 
ditioned stimulus formulation. 25 references.— 
D. A. Gordon. 

2103. Monjé, M. Uber die Untersuchung der 
Tiefensehscharfe mit dem Stero-Eidometer. (The 
investigation of depth acuity with the stereo-eido- 
meter.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1948, 148, 343- 
357.—The stereo-eidometer is an instrument in which 
3 rods are presented to view, the 2 outer ones in the 
same frontal plane while the 3rd is either closer to, or 
farther from, the observer. The ability to detect 
that the 3rd rod is out of the plane of the other 2 
depends, other things being equal, on the angle of 
view of these rods; this can be changed by the ob- 
server with a suitable device and thus the threshold 
for depth perception can be measured as an angle. 
A step-wise mode of altering the angle is recom- 
mended.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

2104. Murray, Elsie. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Mass-testing of color vision; a simplified and ac- 
celerated technique. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 
370-385.—Using Ishihara plates 1866 men and 
468 women, Cornell University entrants, were ex- 
amined individually at the rate of about 1 min. per 
subject. A description is given of the selection of the 
tests, scoring, administration, set-up and surround- 
ings, instructions to examiners, and the “uncon- 
trollables.’’ Incidence of defect was similar to that 
reported by other investigators. More specific re- 
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sults for the different types of plates are also pre- 
sented.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2105. O’Brien, Brian, & O’Brien, E. Dickerman. 
(U. Rochester, N. Y.) A test of ocular tremor and 
the scanning theory of visual acuity. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1948, 38, 1096.—Abstract. 


2106. O’Brien, Brian, & O’Brien, E. Dickerman. 
(U. Rochester, N. Y.) Variation in sensitivity 
among cones in the human fovea, and the Hecht 
Theory of Visual Acuity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 
38, 1096.—Abstract. 


2107. Orzalesi, F. Sulle variazioni della visione 
centrale ed indiretta in condizioni di emmetropia e 
di ametropia in relazione ai recenti sviluppi della 
teoria della visione. (Variations of central and in- 
direct vision in conditions of emmetropia and 
ametropia in connection with the modern develop- 
ment of the theory of vision.) Boll. d’Ocul., 1947, 
27, 353-366.—The author tried to determine the 
variations of central and indirect vision in emme- 
tropic eyes in conditions of emmetropia, and in the 
same eyes in conditions of ametropia determined by 
the use of spherical lenses, and in eyes with a low 
degree of myopia, with and without correction. 
He observed that a defect of the retinal image that 
may be considered uniform for the whole retinal 
extension, is perceived much more clearly by the 
foveal retina with a high resolving power than by 
the surrounding zones with a decreased resolving 
power. This difference lessens towards the periph- 
ery so that one may foresee that at a certain distance 
from the fovea a defect, even a marked one, of the 
image is no longer perceived at all. Such behaviour 
is likely to produce the central scotoma observed in 
some ametropic conditions, and in corrected aphakic 
eyes with a particular type of secondary cataract. 
In different conditions, however, different explana- 
tions may be required.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


2108. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Race, pigmentation and colour vision. Nature, 
Lond., 1948, 161, 687.—571 men and women with 
normal color vision and 138 color blind and anoma- 
lous subjects were classified as “‘dark”’ or ‘‘fair’’ on 
the basis of skin and hair pigmentation. No sig- 
nificant differences were noted between the propor- 
tions of dark and fair among the normal and among 
the red-green defective subjects. 20 persons of the 
normal group who were members of dark-skinned 
races, however, were found to be significantly less 
sensitive to blue and yellow (but not to red and 
green) than the remainder of the normal group.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2109. Pirenne, M. H. (U. Coll., London. Eng.) 
Chemistry of visual processes. Nature, Lond., 1948, 
161, 724.—-It is suggested that visual sensitivity 
curves be compared with absorption curves of 
rhodopsin in solutions having various optical densi- 
ties. The density value of the absorption curve best 
fitting a particular sensitivity curve could then be 
used to estimate the optical density of the rhodopsin 
layer in the retina. Such information would then 
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make it possible to calculate the number of quanta 
absorbed by the rhodopsin molecules.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


2110. Rubino, A., & Pereyra, L. Occhio e dien- 
cefalo. 1. Comportamento della “sensibilité lumi- 
nosa nel ritmo giorno-notte.” (The eye and dien- 
cephalon. 1. Behaviour of ‘luminous sensitivity in 
the day-night-rhythm.”) Riv. oto-neuro-oftal., 1948, 
23, 69-84.—A different behaviour of the light-sense 
during day and night is noted. Factors determining 
this difference in behaviour are discussed and it is 
established that a better light sensitivity exists 
during the night. The authors refer to the knowl- 
edge of the ‘“‘day-night-rhythm” in connection with 
metabolic, hormonal and neuro-vegetative functions 
and of the retinal-diencephalic correlation (‘‘retinal- 
hypothalamic system’’). They conclude _ that 
changes of the light-sense should be looked upon as 
expressions of metabolic and _ neuro-vegetative 
changes connected with the meso-diencephalic func- 
tion in the day-night-rhythm.—(Courtesy Ophthal. 
Lit.) 


2111. Schaeffer, H., & Erner, F. Uber einen 
neuen Stereoeffekt und die Tiefensehscharfe. (Con- 
cerning a new stereo-effect and the acuity for per- 
ception of depth.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1948, 
249, 637-754.—The author has investigated the 
phenomenon, originally described by Schaefer, 
whereby the three-dimensional appearance of the 
environment is accentuated by placing a dark glass 
(absorption 75%) in front of one eye. A 45% in- 
crease in depth acuity, as measured by the Hering 
3-rod apparatus, is described as a result of this pro- 
cedure. Various possible causes for the phenom- 
enon, e.g., colour stereoscopy, Pulfrich effect, etc., 
are excluded. A neuro-physiological theory of depth 
perception is put forward, the critical factor in depth 
perception, according to this, being in essence the 
ability to discriminate a difference in the frequency 
of discharge in optic nerve fibres. The effect de- 
scribed here is explained, on the basis of this theory, 
on the grounds that it is easier to determine a differ- 
ence if the original frequencies for the two eyes are 
widely different, i.e., when the amount of light falling 
on the two eyes is different.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.). 

2112. Ségal, J. Le réle de l’inhibition dans la 
différenciation des couleurs. (The rdle of inhibition 
in the differentiation of colour.) C. R. Soc. Biol. 
Paris, 1948, 142, 420-422.—The experiments briefly 
described have been carried out with the idea of test- 
ing Piéron’s theory of colour vision, according to 
which the small differences in excitation of 3 funda- 
mental colour receptors are accentuated by a mutual 
inhibition, the most strongly excited element in- 
hibiting the other 2. The phenomenon of meta- 
contrast is essentially one of the mutual inhibition 
of 2 successively occurring stimuli on adjacent parts 
of the retina, and it is thought that when colored 
test-objects are used the inhibitory activity will 
modify the apparent chroma. By the use of filters it 
is shown that the colours of test-objects, seen under 
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conditions of meta-contrast, are very considerably 
modified.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


2113. Sweet, A. L., & Bartlett, N. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) An illusory rotating 
sweep. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 400-404.—The 
illusion is seen on cathode-ray tube-screens having 
a rotating sweep and when, combined with other 
conditions, the rotation of the sweep exceeds speeds 
of the order of 15-20 rpm. The illusion is a second 
sweep line seen rotating behind the real sweep. The 
analysis is given under the following headings: 
Description of the second sweep, evidence that 
second sweep is illusory, dependence on type of 
cathode-ray-tube screen, dependence on operating 
conditions of the cathode-ray tube.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2114. van Beuningen, E.G. A. Der Einfluss des 
Intelligenzgrades bei Ophthalmologischen Unter- 
suchungsmethoden. (The effect of the intelligence 
of the subject in ophthalmological examinations.) 

Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1948, 148, 258-268.—267 
subjects were examined for the minimum legible; on 
classifying them into 6 groups in accordance with 
their education and the nature of their occupation 
+0.387 between these factors and 
It is argued that 


a correlation of 
their performance was obtained. 


the normal level of visual acuity should be considered 
in relation to the education of the subject. Stereo- 
eidometer tests, on the other hand, revealed no cor- 
relation between education and performance. With 
binocular visual acuity at low illumination, using 


the Landolt-C, there was likewise no correlation, 
whereas the scotopic peripheral light threshold was 
found to be related to education.—(Courtesy of 
Lit.) 


2115. Warman, J. R. Physiological tolerance to 
light vergence in subjective refraction. Optician, 
1948, 115, 573-578.—Adamson and Fincham showed 
by their experiments with the coincidence optometer 
that the physiological tolerance to light vergence of 
the normal human eye is about three-eighths to half 
a dioptre. A normal orthophoric emmetrope regard- 
ing fine detail at 33 cm. will usually exert between 
2.75 D and 3 D of accommodation and if light 
vergence is altered by more than about 0.25 either 
way, accommodation will be readjusted. The fact 
that such emmetropes normally accommodate in 
intensive vision to an accuracy well within 0.50 D 
shows that there is a subconscious ability to ap- 
preciate refractive accuracy of this order. Accurate 
subjective refraction is dependent on raising the 
subconscious ability to appreciate maximum sharp- 
ness of the retinal image to conscious level. War- 
man summarizes this application of knowledge of 
the average physiological tolerance to light vergence 
of the human eye in various types of refractive error 
frequently encountered in practice.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal, Lit.) 
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[See also abstracts 2051, 2454, 2461. ] 
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2116. Békésy, Georg v. Uber die Recruitment- 
messung beim Hiren und beim Vibrationssinn 
mittels eines neuen Audiometers. (The measure- 
ment of recruitment in the hearing and vibration 
senses with a new audiometer.) Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., Suppl., 1948, No. 74, 26-28.—An audi- 
ometer is described which changes continuously, 
either up or down, in intensity as the patient puts a 
control switch in one of two positions. As the 
patient controls the intensity, the frequency changes 
automatically. A record is made of the intensity of 
the tone, and variations in intensity give a measure 
of the difference limen of the patient at his absolute 
threshold. The difference limen can be used to dis- 
tinguish between patients with conduction deafness 
or perception deafness. (see 22: 2416.)—W. R. 
Garner. 


2117. de Maré, Giéran. Investigations into the 
functions of the auditory apparatus in perception 
deafness. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh. Suppl., 1948, No. 
74, 107-116.—It is pointed out that patients with 
perception deafness have more difficulty understand- 
ing speech—even with a hearing aid—than those 
with conduction deafness or normal people. Experi- 
ments indicate that perception deafness produces a 
pitch distortion, such that frequencies in the region 
of maximum hearing loss appear to be higher or 
lower in pitch than they should. Likewise, pitch dis- 
crimination is very poor in the region of maximum 
hearing loss. Probably patients with perception 
deafness hear speech with the same frequency dis- 
tortion, and thus have difficulty understanding it. 
Perception-deafness patients are also more affected 
by masking noises than normals, but there seems to 
be no present explanation for this.—W. R. Garner. 


2118. Harris, J. Donald. Discrimination of 
pitch: suggestions toward method and procedure. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 309-322.—In contrast 
to the ‘“‘warble’’ method, the ‘“‘Method of Constant 
Stimulus Differences is peculiarly well adapted to a 
study of pitch-discrimination.”” An historical re- 
view of the use of different methods is followed by 
experimental data on a variant of the present tech- 
nique ‘“‘to give some idea how certain constant errors 
in that method may be avoided or otherwise con- 
trolled.’’ More than 12 different experimental vari- 
ants were used with a total of 515 men. It is con- 
cluded that the Method of Constant Stimulus 
Differences provides a true differential threshold 
(DL) for pitch-discrimination when the standard 
stimulus is gradually ascending and descending in 
frequency, and with variables placed quite at random 
around these values.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2119. Johansen, Henrik. (Kommune Hosp., Co- 
penhagen.) Relation of audiograms to the imped- 
ance formula. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 
1948, No. 74, 65-75.—The impedance of the sound 
conduction system is determined by the mass, fric- 
tion, stiffness, and frequency. Many of the char- 
acteristics of the audiogram, and other experimental 
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facts, can be understood in relation to the various 
factors determining impedance.—W. R. Garner. 


2120. Juul, Aksel. Electrobiological and his- 
tological studies on the localization of the cochlear 
microphone effect. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 
1948, No. 74, 104-106.—Cochlear microphonics 
were measured on the ears of guinea pigs treated 
with ascaridole. There was a negative correlation 
between the size of the microphonic and the amount 
of degeneration of the hair cells. It is concluded that 
the hair cells are important in producing the cochlear 
microphonic.—W. R. Garner. 


2121. Lowenstein, Otto. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Oscillographic analysis of the non-acoustic functions 
of the vertebrate ear. Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 
652-654.— Previous observations on vestibular func- 
tions in infra-human vertebrates are reviewed. In 
the present experiment action potentials of 2-3 
fiber preparations were recorded from the branch of 
the eighth nerve supplying the macula utriculi of 
the ray. When at rest in normal orientation of 20°C.., 
the sense endings fire off a continuous stream of 
impulses between 6 and 12 per second. Curves are 
presented showing changes in frequency level during 
tilting along various axes in various planes. There 
are apparently 4 types of sense endings (as indicated 
by nature of response in particular planes of space) 
dispersed over the whole macula. It is concluded 
that ‘‘the utriculus is sensitive to positional changes 
about any horizontal axis, longitudinal, transverse 
and intermediary . . . [it ] responds during tilting 
to angular accelerations and to rotation with constant 
speed; furthermore, it shows lasting responses to 
prolonged out-of-level positions.”—A. C. Hoffman. 


2122. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
The borderline of psychology, physics and music. 
Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 589-590.—This is a resumé 
of a meeting held in England by the Acoustics Group 
of the Physical Society. The topics reported in- 
cluded: mathematical theory of consonance; vari- 
ation by performers in the pitch of a note; experi- 
ments on the measurement of changes in absolute 
pitch; and experiments on the relation of the im- 
pression of dissonance to the context of a chord.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


2123. Pumphrey, R. J. (Zoological Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Eng.), & Gold, T. Phase memory of the 
ear: a proof of the resonance hypothesis. Nature, 
Lond., 1948, 161, 640.—Two aural stimuli were al- 
ternately presented to the observer. One stimulus 
consisted of a train of oscillatory pulses of m cycles 
duration separated by silent intervals; the other 
stimulus was identical in all respects except that the 
phase of the pulses was reversed. Finding that the 
observer could distinguish the 2 intermittent sounds, 
it is concluded that the degree of resonance (Q) in 
the ear is high, thus supporting the Helmholtz inter- 
pretation of aural function.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2124. Rasmussen, Helmer. (Sundby Hosp., Co- 
penhagen.) Studies on the effect on the air conduc- 
tion and bone conduction from changes in the meatal 
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pressure in normal subjects and otosclerotic pa- 
tients. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, No. 74, 
54-64.—In normal subjects, increasing or decreasing 
the air pressure at the meatus decreases the loudness 
of a tone when the tone is presented by air conduc- 
tion, except for an increase in loudness with an over- 
pressure at frequencies above 8000 cps. When tones 
are presented by bone conduction, frequencies above 
4000 cps show an increased loudness with either an 
increase or decrease in air pressure at the meatus. 
In otosclerotic patients, the same effect is observed 
with air conduction, but no effect is observed with 
bone conduction. It is concluded that the change in 
pressure affects loudness of tones by changing the 
tension of the tympanic membrane and ossicles with 
air conduction tones, but that the altered loudness 
of bone conduction tones in normal subjects is due 
to the altered labyrinthine pressure.—W. R. Garner. 


2125. Sjéstrém, Lennart. (U. Helsinki, Fin- 
land.) Experimental examinations of the vibration 


phenomenon in song. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
Suppl., 1948, No. 74, 225.—Abstract. (See 22: 
3839). 

2126. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) Time- 


errors in successive comparison of tonal pitch. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 335-342.—For the 
Control Group a standard stimulus 521 d/v and 3 
variables 511, 521, and 531 d/vs were presented in 
pairs with an interval of 8 sec. between the standard 
and the variable. The four Experimental Groups 
were given a background tone of 100, 250, 1000, or 
2000 d/v. Results show a negative time-error for 
pitch in all groups, although in different degrees, 
greatest with the Control Group. It is suggested 
that Kohler’s theory of the fading memory trace is 
applicable.—S. C. Ericksen. 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


2127. [Anon.] Orientation of birds on migratory 
and homing flights. Nature, Lond., 1948, 161, 996- 
998.—This is a review of a general discussion 
sponsored by the Linnean Society of London. The 
topics reported were organized about the problem of 
how and by what means the migrating or homing 
bird establishes and maintains the right direction of 
flight even though unfamiliar with the territory or 
under conditions of bad visibility. Visual, magnetic, 
coriolis force, and total flight-vector theories were 
discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2128. Bindra, Dalbir. (American U., Washington, 
D. C.) What makes rats hoard? J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1948, 41, 397-402.—One hypothesis ad- 
vanced to account for hoarding behavior in rats has 
been the proposal that hoarding occurs when the 
animal regards the cage as a region of greater security 
than the food bin or the access pathways. Bindra 
selected 8 rats who showed low hoarding tendencies 
on preliminary tests and measured their hoarding 
activity in a closed-alley apparatus and in an open- 
pathway apparatus. The latter represented a situ- 
ation of lower security than the former as judged by 
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the time consumed in entering the two situations. 
The results showed significantly more hoarding in 
the “insecure” situation. The author concludes 
“that a rat will transport a particular material to its 
cage if (1) that material is valuable to the rat, and 
(2) there is a certain optimum difference in the 
security offered by the cage and the security offered 
by the place where the material is to be found.”— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


2129. Brooks, Chandler. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) The role of appetite and hunger in 
the control of nutritional balance. Med. J. Australia, 
1948, 1, 292-297.—Food is potential energy. The 
body must maintain an energy balance. What con- 
trolling mechanisms operate to maintain the needed 
balance between energy intake and energy output? 
The control of energy output is by means of the 
central nervous system and the endocrine glands and 
through very specific channels. Control of food or 
energy intake is through hunger and appetite. 
Hunger is a sensation characterized by a peculiar dull 
ache referred to the epigastrium which may pass into 
a highly uncomfortable pang or gnawing sensation 
associated with drowsiness, lassitude, faintness or 
headache and which is produced by contractions of 
the empty stomach. Appetite, on the other hand, 
is the more highly critical or conscious instigating 
influence which tells individuals when, what, and 
how much to eat. Evidence from studies of rats is 
presented to the effect that appetite allowed free 
choice selects appropriate and needed vitamins and 
minerals. Also are discussed modifications of ap- 
petite and its faulty adjustment to food and energy 
requirement due to psychological reactions to social 
circumstances.— F, C. Sumner. 


2130. Brown, Judson S. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Gradients of approach and avoidance re- 
sponses and their relation to level of motivation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 450-465.—Using 
an apparatus in which a rat in harness pulls against 
a calibrated spring, Brown measured the amount of 
force exerted by the animals in a straight alley under 
conditions of approach and avoidance motivation. 
With a 46-hour hunger the force exerted in approach- 
ing food was found to be greater when the animal 
was near to the goal than when he was at a more re- 
mote point. When the drive was reduced to 1 hour 
deprivation, a significant reduction in exterted force 
was noted. In another group of rats, trained to 
avoid an electric shock at the end of the alley, the 
force exerted at the near point was also of greater 
magnitude than at a far point; additionally, it was 
shown that the slope of the avoidance gradient was 
much steeper than that of the approach gradient. 
Another group, tested with weak shock, showed an 
avoidance gradient of lower degree. The results 
are discussed in terms of spatial generalization and 
of the role of temporal factors during conditioning. 
19 references.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

2131. Davis, D. Russell. (Medical Research 
Council Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, Eng.) 
Increase in strength of a secondary drive as a cause 
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of disorganisation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 1, 
22-28.—“‘Conditions were established under which 
it could reasonably be assumed that anticipatory 
tension was increased, and it was shown that the 
responses made in a test of skill became more ex- 
tensive and less accurate. These effects were held 
to account for the progressive deterioration of 
performance observed in certain experiments with 
the Cambridge Cockpit. A similar explanation of 
acute anxiety neurosis is discussed. 19 references. 
—D. A. Gordon. 

2132. Ginsberg, R. S., Feldman, M., & Necheles, 
H. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Effect of 
odors on appetite. Gastroenterology, 1948, 10, 281- 
285.—Loss of appetite when unpleasant odors are 
perceived is reported by many people, while expecting 
or while eating a meal. It was undertaken to study 
the effect of repulsive odors on gastric motility of 
dog and man with the balloon method. Only 3 of 12 
animals showed significant changes in gastric motil- 
ity after inhalation of odors of burned hair, isovaleric 
acid, or springflower perfume. The duration of in- 
hibition in these cases lasted from 2 to 15 minutes. 
The gastric tone er motility of 12 fasting men (22 to 
59 years of age) was not affected by inhalation of 
odors of burned hair or paper, asafetida, tincture of 
valeria, putrified shrimp bran, and feces, although 
they claimed the odors were obnoxious and disgusting 
and suppressed any desire for food at the moment, 
claiming that they would have left a restaurant in 
haste and disgust if such odors had been present. 
Appetite and the desire to eat appear to be primarily 
psychic phenomena. The importance for digestion 
of a clean atmosphere and of otherwise pleasant 
surroundings is stressed.— F. C. Sumner. 


2133. Goetzl, Franz R., & Stone, Freya. (Per- 
manente Foundation, Oakland, Calif.) The influence 
of amphetamine sulfate upon olfactory acuity and 
appetite. Gastroenterology, 1948, 10, 708-713.— 
Threshold determinations for the sense of smell were 
performed by means of a method originally described 
by Elsberg and Levy. 6 females in good health and 
ranging in age from 22 to 49 were the subjects. 
Threshold determinations for sense of smell were 
performed on subjects between 9:30 and 10, and 
11:30 and 12 in morning, and between 12:45 and 
1:15, 2:45 and 3:15, and 4:45 and 5:15 in the after- 
noon. Each subject was tested on 22 days. Am- 
phetamine sulfate in a dose of 10 mg. was adminis- 
tered orally to the subjects 10 to 30 minutes before 
lunch on 6 days, and 60 to 90 minutes before lunch 
on 4 days. On 3 test days the subjects ingested the 
drug in lieu of lunch and on 9 days they were tested 
observing customary food habits without drug ad- 
ministration. It was found that amphetamine sul- 
fate (10 mg.) is capable of simultaneously producing 
a decrease in olfactory acuity, a decrease in intensity 
of the sensation of appetite, a decrease in freely 
selected caloric intake, and also of producing a 
sensation of satiety.— F. C. Sumner. 


2134. Hick, W. E. (Psychological Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Eng.) The discontinuous functioning of 
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the human operator in pursuit tasks. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 1, 36-51.—It is suggested that the 
notion of discontinuity in the human operator may 
usefully refer to changes in the characteristics of his 
behavior which indicate separation points between 
domains where different continuous functions are 
reasonably applicable. In tracking, the threshold 
and the refractory phase are the two important 
functional discontinuities. The refractory phase is 
discussed in relation to other related psychological 
phenomena. The least interval of intermittent 
functioning must be about half a second. Some in- 
cidental experiments bearing on the relation of re- 
fractoriness to expectancy, preparatory set, and 
intercurrent activities are described.—D. A. Gordon. 


2135. Hobbs, A. H., & Lambert, R. D. (U. 
Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) An evaluation of 
“Sexual Behavior in the Human Male.” Amer. J. 


Psychiat., 1948, 104, 758-764.—The authors point 
out the inadequacy of the statistical methods em- 
ployed in compiling this study. The accumulative 
incidence technique has given a distorted picture 
and representativeness is lacking in the random 
samples. The “stratified sample’’ technique has 
added further disproportions between the data and 
that of a representative general male population. 
The presentation has made checks for reliability of 
the sample difficult. The large incidence of homo- 
sexuality disclosed by this report is due to a small, 
atypical sampling plus misleading terms and con- 
notations thereof. The conclusions on the stability 
of sex patterns in the younger generation were 
reached by unfair comparisons and weightings. 
The authors object to the failure to relate the ma- 
terial to the social situation and to the tendency to 
consider culturally affected behavior abnormal when 
contrasted with “normal mammalian behavior.” 
This study had made a significant contribution to 
the study of one segment of behavior but it would 
have greater value if it were divested of extreme and 
misleading statements and startling generalizations. 
—R. D. Weitz. 

2136. Ortega, Luis. (Medical Arts Bldg., San 
Juan, P. R.) La medicina y el sexo. (Medicine and 
sex.) Bol. Asoc. Méd. P. Rico, 1948, 40, 131-143.— 
The more salient points in Kinsey’s report on sexual 
behavior in the human male are reviewed. It is 
thought that this information should be of tremen- 
dous value to the physician.— F. C. Sumner. 


2137. Patten, C. J. Avian metabolism: the bed- 
rock of bird-migration. Med. Pr., 1947, 218, 393- 
399.—Not external but internal influences are pri- 
mary in initiating migration in birds. These internal 
factors may be formulated as Feeding and Breeding. 
The hyperactivity of birds requires a great quantity 
of energy which in turn calls for a prodigious appetite, 
a constant search for food (migration) and a heavy 
digestive metabolism. But to explain why birds 
migrate from places where food is in abundance, it 
is necessary to lay bare the remarkable scheme of 
sexual metabolism which is the bed-rock of bird- 
migration. With the lengthening of daylight in the 
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Spring comes enlargement of the gonads which in 
turn gives rise to courtship, song, avian migration, 
and incessant coitus. With the shortening of day- 
light in Autumn comes a shrinkage of the gonads 
which in turn gives rise to the reverse behavior. 
Experimentally these relations have been confirmed 
in captive birds when daylight is artificially pro- 
longed.— F. C. Sumner. 

2138. Sanchez y Sanchez, D. Sobre la participa- 
ci6én del sistema nervioso en la realizaci6n de low 
instintos. (The participation of the nervous system 
in the development of the instincts.) Trab. Inst. 
Cajal Invest. Biol., 1945, 37, 1-45.—Even in animals 
with instincts apparently the most complex, these 
are really combinations of simple reflexes stimulated 
by agents either external or internal. Their pur- 
posiveness is only apparent. Tropisms and other 
activities of the simplest organisms, in which nervous 
organs are not differentiated, are of the same nature 
as instincts, so instincts do not necessarily require a 
nervous system. In higher animals even the more 
complicated instinctive responses are accomplished 
solely by sensory and motor neurons with some 
essential association elements.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

2139. Wolff, Pablo Osvaldo. Sobre el tabaco y 
la costumbre de fumar. (Tobacco and the custom 
of smoking.) An. Soc. cient. argent., 1947, 143(1), 
25-48.—The conditons under which the amount of 
nicotine absorbed varies, for smokers of pipes, cigars, 
and cigarettes, are described in detail. The various 
psychological reasons which lead to smoking are 
discussed. It is concluded that tobacco should not 
be classed with habit-forming drugs, since addiction 
depends not upon the substance itself, but upon 
certain constitutional traits in the individuals con- 
cerned.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2140. Horst, L. van der. De betekenis van het 
schuldgevoel voor de anthropologie. (The signifi- 
cance of the feeling of guilt for anthropology.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 249-260.—Distinction 
is made between the feeling of guilt as a function of 
reason (with the study of which we are in the field 
of existential certainties), and the feeling of guilt as 
an emotional function. In the first case guilt is a 
perceivable quantity—consciousness of guilt— 
whereas the sense of guilt is intermediate between 
the feeling of guilt, i.e., the testimony of the indi- 
vidual, and the consciousness of guilt. The road 
from the feeling of guilt to the “having of guilt,’”’ 
from “‘feeling guilty’ to “being guilty’ puts us in 
the middle of the anthropological problem of guilt. 
Further differentiations are made between the feel- 
ings, closely related to the feeling of guilt, such as 
shame, sorrow, compunction, remorse and anguish. 
The relation to oneself and to others is experienced 
in the feeling of guilt. Man is suffering from a 
cosmic guilt and the individual can not really live 
without guilt. The normal feeling of guilt is found 
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in a community with adequate relations; the will is 
able to influence the motives. The reaction is com- 
punction connected with a need to consolidate love. 
The reaction to the neurotic feeling of guilt is vari- 
ous: inadequate penance, defence, escape, suicide. 
The cosmic feeling of guilt is the existential revelation 
of being human.—M. Dresden. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


2141. Brown, W. Lynn, & Gentry, George. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) The effects of intra-maze delay. 
Il. Various intervals of delay. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1948, 41, 403-407.—Using the same ap- 
paratus and procedure reported in the first paper of 
this series (23: 86), Brown and Gentry tested the 
effect on error scores of intra-maze delays of 15, 45, 
and 90 seconds. The previous results had shown 
that a delay of 45 seconds in the seventh section of a 
14-unit T-maze had produced a significant disrup- 
tion of learning in the anterior portion of the maze. 
In the present experiment similar findings were 
secured for all intervals of delay tested, all delay 
groups being significantly retarded when compared 
to a control group which was not delayed. No sig- 
nificant differences in the amount of retardation, 
however, emerged between the various delay groups 
themselves. A complete discussion of the signifi- 


cance of these results for reinforcement theory is 
postponed until shorter intervals of delay have been 
studied.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


2142. Crannell, C. W. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
An effective demonstration of retroactive and pro- 
active inhibition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 391- 
395.—The specifications of the apparatus are pre- 
sented with a schematic diagram. Sample test items 
are shown together with the suggested experimental 
design and procedure. The results of a study of this 
type are given. Some of the advantages are indi- 
cated, particularly with reference to the interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2143. Ehrenfreund, David. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) 
An experimental test of the continuity theory of dis- 
crimination learning with pattern vision. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 408-422.—Continuity 
theorists have contended that ‘‘whenever the ex- 
perimental situation met the criterion of adequate 
stimulation, the evidence has confirmed the predic- 
tions of the continuity theory. . . .” Since studies 
of the acquisition of visual pattern responses have 
yielded somewhat equivocal results, Ehrenfreund 
designed experimental situations which presented 
adequate and inadequate visual stimulus conditions. 
Rats were trained on a Lashley jumping apparatus, 
the discrimination being between a triangle base up 
and one apex up. In the first experiment the tri- 
angles were placed in the upper part of the discrim- 
ination window, and in the second experiment in 
the lower part, adjacent to the landing platform. 
Previous studies have shown that during early 
trials the rat’s fixation is on the lower part of the 
window. Position reversals were made after 40 
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trials. Suitable control groups were used in both 
experiments. The results showed a lack of signifi- 
cant differences between experimental and control 
groups in the first experiment for both errors and 
trials, and highly significant differences for errors and 
trials in the second experiment where conditions of 
adequate stimulation obtained.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


2144. O’Kelly, Lawrence I. (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.), & Heyer, Albert W., Jr. Studies in 
motivation and retention. I. Retention of a simple 
habit. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 466- 
478.—‘‘In order to investigate the effect of motiva- 
tion on the retention of a simple habit three groups 
of albino rats were trained on a straightaway under 
differing conditions of motivation.’”” A weakly 
motivated group ran under a 12-hour thirst, a 
strongly motivated group under a 36-hour thirst, 
and a third group deprived of water for 35 hours and 
given two-thirds of their water one-half hour before 
being run. Half of each group was tested for reten- 
tion at the end of 3 weeks, the other half at the end 
of 6 weeks, both under 12-hour motivation. At the 
end of 3 weeks the two long-deprivation groups were 
significantly superior in running speed to the 12- 
hour group, the 36-hour animals maintaining their 
superiority at the end of 6 weeks. ‘“‘Water con- 
sumption in the reward box was not directly related 
to running speed in either original learning or re- 
tention tests.” 19 references.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


2145. Peixotto, Helen E. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T. H.) The recognitive value of three hundred non- 
sense syllables. Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 352- 
360.—All the syllables common to the associational 
lists of Glaze, Hull and Krueger, 300 in number, 
were used for recognition, by groups of about 50 Ss 
each. The recognitive values found were corrected 
for practice and proactive inhibitory effects accord- 
ing to serial position. Associational values agree 
from list to list. Little relationship was found be- 
tween associative value and corrected recognitive 
value. Significant positive relationships were found 
between recognition and the frequency, in ordinary 
language, of initial letter of the syllable and a 
negative relationship between recognition and the 
frequency of terminal letters. It is suggested that 
syllables used in memory experiments be selected 
primarily for the relative ease with which they may 
be retained.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2146. Porter, Paul B., Stone, Calvin P., & 
Eriksen, Charles W. (Stanford U., Calif.) Learn- 
ing ability in rats given electroconvulsive shocks in 
late infancy. Part Il. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1948, 41, 423-431.—After daily periods of electrocon- 
vulsive shock from age 20 to 29 days, nine litters of 
albino rats were given training in a Stone multiple-T 
maze. The interval between the last convulsion 
and the maze training was from 74 to 90 days’ 
Control animals who had been exposed to ‘‘pseudo- 
shock” were given comparable training. The results 
indicated the control group to be superior to the 
shock group in the number of forward-going errors 
in 40 trials and in terms of the proportion of total 
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group attaining a criterion of mastery in the same 
number of trials. Comparison with earlier studies 
indicated that the amount of time allowed for re- 
covery after convulsions and before testing did not 
appear to be a significant variable. The writers 
conclude that electroconvulsive shock produces a 
small decrement in learning ability, probably due to 
brain injury, the degree of the defect being relatively 
uniform in all individuals of the homogeneous group 
of animals used in the experiment. 15 references. 
(See 22: 3817).—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2147. Russell, W. Ritchie. (Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, Eng.) Traumatic amnesia. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 1, 2-6.—Cases of traumatic amnesia 
provide data of great importance for the study of 
the neurology of memory. Various conclusions con- 
cerning the mechanism of memory are drawn from 
data of traumatic cases. The problems of traumatic 
amnesia may be systematically studied with patients 
being treated with electric convulsive therapy.— 
D. A. Gordon. 


2148. Tsao, J. C. (Psychological Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Eng.) Studies in spaced and massed 
learning: I. Time period and amount of practice. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 1, 29-36.—Two experi- 
ments on spaced and massed learning were per- 
formed on a mirror drawing apparatus. Results 
showed: ‘‘(1) that, with equal amount of practice, 
the spaced learning was more efficient than the 
massed, and (2) that, within equal duration of 
time, the massed practice, i.e. more practice, could 
reach the higher level of efficiency. The view is sug- 
gested that both time and practice have dual func- 
tions by the relationship of which the learning 
efficiency was mainly determined.’’-—D. A. Gordon. 


2149. Walker, Edward L. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Variability in extinction scores in Skinner- 
box problems. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 
432-437.—Using 7 measures of extinction, Walker 
ran two groups of 16 female albino rats on a Skinner- 
box under 23-hour hunger motivation. One group, 
under the “free’’ condition, was run in the usual 
12-inch cubical box, the other ‘‘restricted’’ group was 
run in a small box of floor area 3 inches by 6 inches, 
fastened to the floor of the Skinner-box directly in 
front of the lever. The extinction was carried out on 
two successive days to an ultimate criterion of 5 
minutes without a response. Comparison of the 
free and restricted groups for all extinction measures 
used showed little basis for choice between the 
measures, and a consistently greater resistance to 
extinction in the restricted group.—L. I. O’ Kelly. 


2150. Walthall, Wilson J., Jr. (U. Wyoming, 
Laramie.) The influence of different maze sur- 
roundings on learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1948, 41, 438-449.—-Groups of rats were trained on 
an elevated maze in an experimental room with 
heterogeneous visual cues and in a special ‘“‘dome”’ 
which provided a homogeneous visual environment. 
Various sub-groups were given experience with the 
dome and with the room in a number of combined 
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orders. Factor analysis of the learning data led the 
writer to conclude that: (1) “The experimental 
variable which is a function of dome environment 
vs. room environment is a matter of symmetry vs. 
heterogeneity of the extra-maze visual stimuli.” 
(2) The variation between these is accompanied by 
quantitative and qualitative differences in the learn- 
ing measures and by “differences in the factors 
determining the order of difficulty of the culs.”’ 
(3) ‘“‘The transposition of practice effect is greater 
when transposition is from symmetrical to hetero- 
geneous than when it is from heterogeneous to sym- 
metrical extra-maze visual stimuli." —L. J. O’ Kelly. 


[See also abstracts 2079, 2130. ] 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2151. Frawley, Patrick J. A study of judgment; 
a factorial analysis of the anchoring effects. Stud. 
Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1948, 7, 
viii, 132 p.—This study is divided into three parts. 
The first part is an historical discussion of theories 
of judging and reasoning classified under headings 
as follows: Cartesian source of modern trends, 
hereditary background—English sensationalism, the- 
ories of judging, image theories of reasoning, reaction 
theories of reasoning, and behavioristic and gestalt 
theories. Specific contributions of various psy- 
chologists and philosophers are discussed under 
each heading. The second part is a review of recent 
experimental studies of judging and reasoning. The 
third part is a factorial analysis of the ‘anchoring 
effects” in judgment in an attempt to study the 
validity of the ‘‘recent insistence of ‘Columbia’ psy- 
chologists upon ‘general principles of judgment’ and 
a unique central organizing ‘process or mechanism 
of judgment’.” Appendices contain instructions 
and tests used and a statistical exposition of ratings 
and reliability data. 89-item bibliography.—J. E£. 
Horrocks. 

2152. Mare, H. de. (Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, Hengelo.) Enige opmerkingen betreffende 
ruimtelijk voorstellingsvermogen, structuurinzicht 
en de mogelijkheid tot compensatie hiervan door 
intelligentie-factoren. (Some observations about 
spatial imaginative faculty, insight in structure, and 
the possibility of compensation of this by factors of 
intelligence.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 277- 
293.—Spatial imaginative faculty (SIF) is the faculty 
to imagine objects in space, to move them in thought 
or to give a determination of place among the parts, 
without perceiving these objects or movements in 
reality. Insight in structure (IS) is the conception 
of spatial connections, as far as this restricts itself to 
the flat plane. With series of experiments the results 
of intellectual compensation of SIF and SI are 
checked, just as the question whether SIF is ex- 
clusively determined by natural ability. Conclu- 
sions: with the research of SIF in practice it is a 
matter of combining static-dymanic SIF. SIF can 
be compensated considerably in some tests by in- 
tellectual reflections. Likewise SI is liable to such 
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circumstances. SIF is an ability and can only im- 
prove little by exercise. Some indications are 


brought together about the presumption of heredity 
of SIF.—M. Dresden. 


INTELLIGENCE 
[See abstract 2416. ] 


PERSONALITY 


2153. Adcock, C. J. (Victoria U. Coll., N. Z.) 
A factorial examination of Sheldon’s types. J. 
Personality, 1948, 16, 3 12-319.—Sheldon’s types 
are considered in relation to the author’s 4 tempera- 
ment factors (automatic lability, autonomic balance, 
drive, and tenderness), and the following are the 
results: (1) Véscerotonta—tenderness, with 11 traits; 
low autonomic lability, with 5 traits; (2) Somato- 
tonia—drive, with 6 traits; cholinergic balance, with 
9 traits; (3) Cerebrotonia—high lability, with 6 
traits; adrenergic balance, with 8 traits. The results 
agree with Sheldon’s that viscerotonia, as a con- 
trasting entity, is less well defined than the other 
two.— M. O. Wilson. 

2154. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Primary personality factors in the realm of object- 
ive tests. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 459-487.— 
Large-scale research was organized to discover 
primary personality factors in 3 media, (1) everyday 
behavior, (2) questionnaire responses, and (3) ob- 
jective tests. The present report concerns the ob- 
jective test medium, results of the other two having 
been published previously. 48 tests were designed 
for the study. The subjects, who were remunerated, 
consisted of 370 college students from many academic 
fields. The factors which emerged were: (1) good- 
matured, uncritical disposition, (2) the factor with 
primary loadings is vague but that with secondary 
loadings indicates speed of closure (Thurstone’s F), 
(3) femininity, low dominance, unforcefulness, de- 
pendency, (4) psychomotor efficiency, (5) either 
schizoid or rigidity and low energy, (6) Spearman's 
‘‘g”’ or Thurstone’s secondary “general ability,”’ (7) 
excitability, and possibly others, (8) a weak factor, 
possibly character, (9) reaction time, (10) general 
neuroticism (in reverse), and (11) probably a 
residual though it is the only factor with a loading in 
‘speed of judgment.” Although definitions of these 
factors are of a low degree, it is possible that they 
cover the main structure of personality. Using the 
results as a broad framework, individual researchers 
may go on from here and define each factor more 
sharply. 21 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2155. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
A validation design for qualitative studies of per- 
sonality. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 365-374.— 
The technique, modified form of blind matching, is 
proposed as a method for more complete validation 
of qualitative analyses of personality structure. 
A small study using the technique is described. It 
yielded the types of objective analysis necessary for 
a thorough validation of a qualitative assessment of 
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personality and is recommended for further studies. 
—S. G. Dulsky. 

2156. Escalona, Sibylle K. (Columbia U., New 
York.) An application of the level of aspiration 
experiment to the study of personality. Teach. 
Coll. Contr. Educ., 1948, No. 937. 132 p. $2.10.— 
A level of aspiration test involving solving jigsaw 
puzzles was administered to 78 New York Metropol- 
itan area high school students of both sexes, ranging 
from 14 to 18 years of age and all of average or 
better intelligence. From the original 78 subjects a 
control group of 19 “overtly well-adjusted”’ stu- 
dents and an experimental group of 19 “overtly 
maladjusted” students were selected. Data from 
the subjects’ school records, from an ‘‘introspective”’ 
interview and the California Personality Adjustment 
Scale were also available. A quantitative and a 
qualitative comparative analysis of the level of 
aspiration behavior of the two groups was made. 
49-item bibliography.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2157. Gray, Horace. (Stanford U. Sch. Med., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Jung’s psychological types 
in men and women. Stanford med. Bull., 1948, 6, 
29-36.—The frequencies of occurrence of Jung’s 
psychological types, including the 4 functions of 
sensation, intuition, thinking and feeling, are re- 
ported on the basis of 1,000 questionnaire returns. 
As to introversion vs. extroversion, no significant 
difference is found between the sexes. As to sensa- 
tion vs. intuition, women were more often intuitive 
than men. As to thinking vs. valuing, the women 
were significantly more often feelers than the men. 
The traditional view of femininity with regard to 
intuition and feeling-valuing is supported by the 
present evidence.— F. C. Sumner. 

2158. Seltzer, Carl C., Wells, F. L., & McTernan, 
E. B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A relation- 
ship between Sheldonian somatotype and psycho- 
type. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 431-436.—Data from 
the Grant Study at Harvard, initiated before the 
Sheldonian publications, were analyzed specifically 
for relation between dominant ectomorphy and 
dominant temperament index or psychotype. It 
was found that this relation was close when the 
psychotype was dominant cerebrotonia. But at 
less extreme levels of ectomorphy and cerebrotonia 
the relation is probably less close.—M. O. Wilson. 


[See also abstract 2343. ] 


AESTHETICS 


2159. Albrecht, M.C. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) Pasy- 
chological motives in the fiction of Julian Green. 
J. Personality, 1948, 16, 278-303.—An analysis of 
Green’s writings revealed that he had certain neurotic 
traits such as anxiety, hypochondria, and a strong 
fear of death. His childhood was submissive, de- 
pendent, and lacking in self-assertion. His adult 
life was characterized by social anxiety, loneliness, 
celibacy, disinterest in political and social problems, 
and devotion to art, literature, the past, and his own 
creative efforts. As a result of neglect during child- 
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hood and youth, he developed a strong feeling of 
antagonism toward some of his relatives and in- 
dulged in revengeful phantasy. As a result of guilt 
feelings several of his fictional characters were the 
products of masochistic phantasies which harmo- 
nized his hostility and his self-justification. Numer- 
ous references are cited.— M. O. Wilson. 


2160. Reik, Theodor. The original of the ‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty’ discovered. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1948, 12, 166—167.—Notice is taken of the discovery 
of another manuscript of Wilhelm Grimm's Dornre- 
schen as reported by Karl Romacher in the Zeit- 
schrift fuer deutsche Volkskunde. In this version, the 
king’s son becomes restless and bored some months 
after his marriage and, while his wife talks of her 
household troubles, falls asleep for 100 years.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstracts 2018, 2188, 2392. ] 
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2161. Herring, Jean. (Dundee Royal Infirmary, 
Eng.) Aetiology and incidence of foetal malforma- 
tion. Med. Pr., 1947, 218, 514-517.—The causes of 
foetal deformity are either (1) internal, i.e., inherent 
in the ovum from the start, or (2) external, i.e., 
acting on the developing embryo from a very early 
stage. Little is known of the internal causes save 
that heredity plays a part in the occurrence of cer- 
tain foetal deformities. As to external causes of 
foetal deformity experiments on the ova of lower 
animals have shown that in the very early stages of 
growth changes can be brought about by chemical, 
thermal and other agents. We know that two ex- 
ternal agents have the power of affecting the de- 
veloping embryo and causing foetal abnormalities 
in humans. These two factors are irradiation ther- 
apy by deep X-rays or radium, and the occurrence 
of rubella in pregnancy. The literature is reviewed 
as to these two factors in the causation of foetal 
deformity. Rh incompatibility is briefly discussed 
in this connection.— F. C. Sumner. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


2162. Boon, A. A. Aspecten van het kinderspel. 
(Aspects of child’s play.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1948, 3, 219-247.—Various aspects of children’s 
play are discussed and illustrated with examples. 
The topics discussed include: want of a playfield, 
withdrawal from usual life into a temporary sphere 
of a certain activity with an own tendency, fantasy, 
desire for exorbitant exaggeration, pathic relation to 
the environment, interweaving of appearance and 
earnestness, physiognomic personification to the 
environment, magic reality, atavism, regular coming 
and going of certain plays, production-play, play as 
development phenomenon, and anthropological as- 
pect. The author states that the study of all these 
aspects of children’s play can be taken as a starting- 
point to the study of children’s thinking. Fortu- 
nately adults too fall back from time to time on 
play. 18 references.—M. Dresden. 


2160-2167 


2163. Cochrane, Hortense S. (Aflania U., Ga.) 
Emotional aspects of social adjustment for the child. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 586-595.—Reviewed 
are basic emotional needs involved in the socialization 
of the child, particularly in the family.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2164. Conn, Jacob H. Children’s awareness of 
the origin of babies. J. Child Psychiat., 1948, 1, 
140-176.—The author describes the method of inter- 
viewing children to study their awareness of and 
their attitude toward the origin of babies, and dis- 
cusses in detail the case material obtained from 61 
boys and 39 girls ranging in age from 4 to 11 years. 
25 children were of pre-school age (4-6 years). 
Factual data are presented to discourage parents 
from being frightened or disturbed if their children 
are not “completely” sexually enlightened. Many 
concrete events, situations, and incidents are re- 
corded indicating the source and satisfaction of the 
desire for sex knowledge by young children. ‘‘The 
period of socialization and logical thinking, as de- 
scribed by Piaget, has been found to correspond to 
that age interval during which the child begins to 
discuss sex topics, including origins, with his play- 
mates and first learns of the existence of some form 
of genital contact.” 17 references.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot. 

2165. Gesell, Arnold. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies in child development. New York: 
Harper, 1948. x, 224 p. $4.00.—This volume is a 
collection of papers prepared mostly on invitation 
for special occasions. The titles of the chapters 
suggest a variety of subjects but they deal with a 
single unifying theme, namely, the characteristics 
and conditions of child development. Part 1 deals 
with methods of scientific approach (co-twin control, 
conditioned reflex, cinematography, one-way vi- 
sion); Part 2 with special studies of patterns of 
growth; Part 3 with concrete consideration of clin- 
ical and social applications with special reference to 
the developmental diagnosis of defects and devi- 
ations and with supervision of normal child de- 
velopment. The exposition largely revolves about 
the work of the Yale Clinic of Child Development. 
The introductory chapter entitled, “A Visual 
Chapter,”’ contains 15 pages of photographs (1) of 
the developmental stages of reaction and perform- 
ance in the infant and child, and (2) of the methods 
and materials employed at the Yale Clinic (one- 
way vision set-up, test materials, the photographic 
dome for securing systematic cinema records of 
infant behavior patterns).— F. C. Sumner. 

2166. Hamilton, Donald M. (New York Hosp., 
White Plains, N. Y.) Character development of 
the girl from seven to fourteen. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1948, 32, 568-577.—Development of children 
through late childhood and early puberty is reviewed 
to illustrate the ways in which girl scouting can ex- 
ploit situations for personality and character de- 
velopment.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2167. Ilg, Frances L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The child’s idea of what and how to eat. 
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J. Amer. diet. Ass., 1948, 24, 658-660.—The child's 
acceptance and rejection of foods as well as his pre- 
ferred time, place and mode of eating should be given 
more consideration as there is often to be discovered 
some sense in the wishes of the child in these con- 
nections. The author reports from her professional 
experience the stronger preferences and refusals of 
the pre-school child and of the school-age child, and 
their causes. The intelligent parent should be inter- 
ested in learning the causes of the child’s peculiar 
preferences and refusals in the matter of what and 
how to eat. Individualized eating patterns are dis- 
cussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


2168. Krevelen, D. Arn. van. De ontwikkelings- 
gang van het enige kind. (Process of growth of the 
only child.) Purmerend: J. Muusses, 1948. 218 p. 
—This book applies to psychiatrists, psychologists, 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, and social workers and 
deals with the process of growth of the only child up 
to the adult. Biographical sketches of some only 
children who became famous (Madame de Staél, 
Andersen, John Ruskin, R. M. Rilke), show that the 
fact that they were only children, placed an inefface- 
able stamp upon their life and work. Certain fea- 
tures, gathered in the conception ‘“development- 
fright,"’ are characteristic in later life too, for the 
lonely grown-up only child. Successively are dis- 
cussed and illustrated with the data of many ex- 
periences: the parents of the only child, types of 
parents and types of education, hereditary disposi- 
tion, the preschool-age, the only child at primary 
school, during puberty, as an adult, and the psy- 
chopathology of the only child. Maladjustment, 
introversion, and small individuation are due to the 
development-fright. 162 references.—M. Dresden. 


2169. Senn, Milton J. E. (Cornell U., Med. 
Coll., New York.) Constructive forces in the home. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 382-—391.—Physicians 
and nurses have a unique opportunity to help child- 
ren grow by assisting parents to achieve a maturity 
of their own through the processes of parenthood. 
The combination of physical care and psychological 
insight in rearing children is necessary, with attention 
paid to the family, as children grow in families.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 2177, 2204, 2276, 2387, 2407. ] 


Maturity & Otp AGE 


2170. Cosin, L. Z. (Orsett Lodge Hosp., Essex 
County, Eng.) Geriatric rehabilitation; the con- 
tribution of physical medicine. Brit. J. phys. Med., 
1948, 11, 162-167.—Rehabilitation of the elderly 
embraces: (1) the medical aspect; (2) the surgical 
aspect; (3) the restoration of nutritional well-being; 
(4) physiotherapeutics; (5) psychological treat- 
ment; (6) solving of financial difficulties; (7) do- 
mestic adjustments; (8) the social re-integration of 
the individual; (9) pre-vocational and vocational 
guidance when necessary. A dividing line between 
- them can not always be clearly drawn. The author 
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stresses the physiotherapeutic aspect of geriatric 
rehabilitation.— F. C. Sumner. 


2171. Farell, David M. (Jefferson Med. Coll. & 
Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Dangers in the manage- 
ment of the climacteric. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 
32, 1523-1532.—Symptoms of the menopause, 
principles of its management and errors and dangers 
in its management with particular reference to the 
injudicious use of estrogen therapy are discussed. 
Stress is placed on the fact that the complaints of 
women undergoing the climacteric are not due to 
altered hormonal levels as is too commonly sup- 
posed, but rather either to malignant disease of the 
pelvic organs, breasts, and other organic diseases, 
or to mental maladjustment to their new state. 
These neurotic reactions to the menopause are seen 
occurring in women with long neurotic history. 
The majority of normal women experience no 
symptoms of a psychiatric nature during the 
climacteric.— F. C. Sumner. 


2172. Ohlson, Margaret A., Roberts, P. Harriett, 
Joseph, Selena A., & Nelson, P. Mabel. (Michigan 
State Coll., East Lansing.) Dietary practices of 100 
women from 40 to 75 years of age. J. Amer. Diet. 
Ass., 1948, 24, 281-291.—‘“‘The food intake of 86 
white women and 14 Negro women ranging in age 
from 40 to 78 years was studied. Ten of the white 
women were selected because of excellent adult 
vitality. Each of the other population samples was 
divided into a ‘good’ and ‘poor’ health group. 
Mean caloric intakes for women deemed to enjoy 
‘good’ health were 1824, 1658, 1789; for those with 
‘poor’ health, 1464 and 1122.” All groups of the 
women 40 to 75 years of age averaged 300 to 500 
calories less than that consumed by representative 
samples of young women. Women 40 to 75 who did 
not enjoy vigorous health ate consistently less total 
food than those enjoying vigorous health.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


2173. Warren, Marjorie W. (West Middlesex 
County Hosp., Isleworth, Eng.) Physical medicine in 
geriatrics. Brit. J. phys. Med., 1948, 11, 167-169.— 
Physical diseases commonly found among old people 
fall under: (1) degenerative; (2) neoplastic condi- 
tions; (3) chronic specific infections. The following 
topics are discussed in respect to management of 
physically ailing old people: (1) problems presented 
by prolonged sickness; (2) aims of treatment; (3) 
application of physical treatment; (4) place of 
treatment; (5) training requirements in hospital 
personnel handling such cases; (6) methods of 
treatment; (7) reeducation in walking; (8) special 
methods in physiotherapy; (9) the role of the 
almoner.— F. C. Sumner. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2174. Berteval, W. Le faux intellectualisme. 
(False intellectualism.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948. 120 p.—This small volume con- 
stitutes a literary and popular philosophical analysis 
of the social and political troubles of our time and 
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indicates their source. That source lies in the pre- 
vailing false intellectualism which is characterized 
by empty abstractionism and the production of 
phantoms alongside reality.—J. R. Kantor. 


2175. Bion, W. R. Experiences in groups: II. 
Hum. Relat., 1948, 1, 487-496.—This article con- 
tinues the reflections on group life started in an 
earlier paper (23: 1217). As a “group Therapist” 
the author has participated in many sorts of groups 
and his analysis is based, essentially, on his own at- 
titudes as a member of the group, with acute guesses 
about the attitudes of the other members of the 
group. He concerns himself primarily with the 
problems of apathy and hostility which frequently 
appeared and concludes that they result from a dis- 
tinction between group and member. Each person 
making up the group attributes certain characteris- 
tics to the group, or accepts the actions of one or 2 
other members as representative of all others in the 
group. Consequently when each person behaves so, 
there is constructed a model of the group which may 
conform to none of the attitudes of its members but 
which will effectively block communication. In 
this sense the group plays an active role independent 
of its participants. By means of such emotional- 
cognitive constructions it is possible to control and 
lead groups even when most of the people are un- 
sympathetic to, or disinterested in, the course of 
action being taken.—R. A. Littman. 


2176. Bostock, John. Individual or individuum ; 
a survey of totalitarian and termite communities. 
Med. J. Australia, 1948, 1, 593-597.—At the onset of 
evolutionary change every organism is faced with 
an awesome possibility. It must decide on the 
alternatives of freedom with its attendant risks, or 
stereotypy which eliminates many risks. The 
termite chose the latter, chose to be an individuum 
rather than an individual. At the human level, 
totalitarianism, socialism, big business, nationaliza- 
tion, centralization, are the equivalents of the termite 
choice. The author, a psychiatrist, sees as the ap- 
palling danger of mass regimentation a stifling of 
individuality and points out that individual happi- 
ness requires the maximum of individual liberty 
with the minimum of community restraint; that 
sacrifice of liberty ends in totalitarianism, aggres- 
sion, repressions, extinction of adequate liberty, and 
the creation of a privileged bureaucratic class; that 
there is urgent need for an Australian bill of indi- 
vidual rights so that each individual may know the 
inalienable extent of his liberty; that politics and 
overcentralization are producing apathy and hope- 
lessness; that education must be planned to create a 
more realistic approach to community and individual 
living.—F. C. Sumner. 

2177. Davis, Ruth Greenlee. (Beloit, Wis.) 
Group therapy and social acceptance in a first- 
second grade. Elem. Sch. J. 1948, 49, 219-223.— 
Nine children in a first-second grade were given 9 
to 12 half-hour group play therapy sessions. Social 
acceptance in the entire class was checked before 
and after by daily observation by the classroom 
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teacher, photographs of the children taken at 15- 
second intervals during a 10-15 minute free-play 
period, and sociometric techniques. A control group 
receiving no group therapy was likewise tested. The 
experimental group showed increases in mutual 
choices between children and in number of times 
children were chosen, and a decrease in number of 
times children were refused following the therapy 
sessions. Retest at the end of six weeks showed 
these gains in social acceptance to be largely lost. 
—G. H. Johnson. 

2178. de Grazia, Sebastian. Mahatma Gandhi: 
the son of his mother. Political Quart., 1948, 19, 
336-348.—From an autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandhi the author analyzes factors in his history 
which appear significant for his later behavior. It is 
believed that Gandhi was more influenced by his 
mother than by his father. His asceticism and 
passivity are related to his early life and events of 
his manhood. “Gandhi whom the blows of fate 
returned to an early way of life, one that pulsed in 
his veins with greatest force, one of motherly sacri- 
fice and forbearance, . . ."—C. M. Louttit. 

2179. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. Psychiatry and the 
social order. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 31, 392-406. 
—The changing role of women, with its implications 
for family life and child rearing, the psychological 
frustrations of working in technologically improved 
industry, the adjustment of veterans, the develop- 
ment of prejudice, the atom bomb, are the chief 
sources of emotional stress.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2180. Great Britain. Dept. Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. A survey of noise in British 
homes. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1948. 
34 p. 9d. (Tech. Pap. No. 2.) (New York: 
British Information Services. 25¢.)—This Report 
records the results of a study made by the Social 
Survey to obtain information about the incidence of 
complaints of noise in houses and flats, as a guide to 
the direction which should be taken by experimental 
work at the Building Research Station. It was found 
that while almost everybody questioned noticed 
noises from their own homes, neighbours’ homes, and 
outside, less than half were troubled by them and 
less than one third claimed that their sleep was dis- 
turbed. Doors banging and children playing outside 
were found to be the most troublesome noises, and 
pre-1918 houses appeared less noisy than modern 
ones. 

2181. Richardson, Lewis F. (Hillside House, 
Kilmun, Argyll, Britain.) War-moods: II. Psy- 
chometrika, 1948, 13, 197-232.—All hypotheses, 
stated in mathematical terms, developed in both the 
first installment (23: 1727) and in this one, are 
brought together. The independent variable is time. 
Dependent variables include for each antagonist the 
number of war dead and the fraction of the popula- 
tion in each with each of the various war moods. 
Each mood is regarded as dual, having an overt and 
an unconscious part. Illustrative data are taken 
from documentary material concerning the war be- 
tween Britain and Germany, 1914-1918. Illustrative 
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cases are presented to show how the approach can 
be applied. One set of cases carries the development 
through the various stages (early stages, outbreak, 
attrition, and final stage) of a theoretically symmet- 
rical war (both nations equal in all respects repre- 
sented by symbols in the theory). Another set 
makes the application where there are disparities. 
Similarities and contrasts between the theory and 
theories of disease epidemics, competing species and 
ignition of explosive gases are referred to. The 
effect of Trotter’s gregariousness in international 
strife is considered but it is concluded that the theory 
as stated and applied expresses the main effect and 
that gregariousness is only a modifying factor. 42 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2182. Robertson, Archibald. Can man save him- 
self? Rationalist Annu., 1947, 87-93.—The root 
argument between Humanism and religion is 
whether or not man is basically selfish and intrinsi- 
cally evil. The anti-Humanist argument begs the 
question in attributing all evil to man, all truth, 
beauty and goodness to God, and then assuming that 
man cannot improve himself and his world. Man is 
not congenitally sadistic or selfish as the churches 
and psychoanalysts assume; these are reactions to 
insecurity, ignorance, and bad world-organization. 
Evidence for creativeness and unselfishness is ad- 
duced. Man can save himself through knowledge, 
especially through an improved sociology and psy- 
chology.—A. H. Maslow. 

2183. Vickery, William E., & Opler, Morris 
Edward. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A re- 
definition of prejudice for purposes of social science 
research. Flum. Relat., 1948, 1, 419-428.—A pre- 
liminary review of the history of the term prejudice 
indicates that affective elements always appear. 
However, the authors indicate that these features are 
not necessarily an essential component of prejudice 
and they refer the term to the general problem of 
attitude. Within the framework of attitude they 
then indicate that all attitudes contain some element 
of prejudgment in the sense that no situation is ever 
approached in a completely naive fashion, one always 
projects into it some personal characteristics. How- 
ever, in addition to prejudgment, prejudice always 
contains a certain amount of misjudgment, or lack of 
regard for whatever facts there exist bearing on a 
particular question. It is suggested that the term 
prejudice be restricted to judgments directed toward 
people, groups, social relations or institutions, and 
only where reasonable generalizations (adequate 
facts) exist so that we can say that a misjudgment 
is taking place.—R. A, Littman. 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


2184. Gage, N. L. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Scaling and factorial design in opinion poll analysis. 
Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1947, 61, vi, 87 p. 
—The purpose of this study was to “formulate and 
demonstrate a method for determining the relative im- 
portance of personal-data correlates of opinion.” 
A poll on attitude toward minorities was administered 
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to a sample of 7000 students enrolled in some 100 
high schools located primarily in the Middle West. 
Factor analysis and scale analysis were used to de- 
rive a unidimensional scale of attitudes which could 
be quantitatively scored. The results and interpre- 
tations made were compared with those “obtained 
from the usual type of analysis of the determinants 
of opinion-poll responses.’”—J. E. Horrocks. 


[See also abstract 2451. ] 


CuLtures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2185. Billig, Otto, Gillin, John, & Davidson, 
William. (Duke U., Durham, N.C.) Aspects of 
personality and culture in a Guatemalan commun- 
ity: ethnological and Rorschach approaches. Part 
Il. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 326-368.—The present 
installment is concerned with the personality struc- 
ture of Indian adults and witch doctors, and a group 
of Ladino adolescents. The results of the study asa 
whole indicate that there is reciprocal interaction 
between personality and culture pattern. The 
Indian culture is more homogeneous, integrated and 
self-sufficient than the Ladino culture. The latter 
is more productive of frustration, aggressiveness, and 
hypochondriasis. The cultures producing these two 
personality patterns tend to perpetuate themselves. 
For example the Indian is interested in politics only 
to the extent that it gives freedom for his traditional 
customs and practices, such as weather ceremonies 
and magical curing. Rorschach results show that the 
children of both groups have much less constriction 
of personality than their elders. Of the 5 Indian 
curers studied, the Rorschach results show that 4 
were schizoid and the other schizophrenic. Strangely 
enough they show less inner tension than the laymen, 
but no doubt would adjust poorly or even be danger- 
ous if narrowly regimented. They are less creative 
than Indian youth, whom they probably could not 
dominate, but more creative and intelligent than 
Indian adults (see 22: 4899). —M. O. Wilson. 


2186. Davis, Annie Lee. Attitudes toward mi- 
nority groups: their effect on social services for un- 
married mothers. Child, 1948, 13, 82-85.—The 
position of minority groups is dependent upon com- 
munity attitudes which are based on real, rather 
than imaginary, differences between the majority 
and minority groups. The community attitudes 
affect the case work or other social services made 
available to those members of the minority groups 
who are in need. This is true in all types of social 
services, although this paper discusses them particu- 
larly in relation to work with unmarried mothers.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2187. Hanna, Elinor E. Attitudes toward the 
United States as revealed in published writings of 
immigrants from Europe from 1900 to 1944. In 
New York University, School of Education, Abstracts of 
theses . . . 1946-1947. New York, 1947, 33-37.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1946. 

2188. McGranahan, Donald V., & Wayne, Ivor. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) German and 
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American traits reflected in popular drama. Hum. 
Relat., 1948, 1, 429-455.—On the assumption that 
popular drama is an instance of “social phantasy” 
the authors have made a value analysis of the most 
popular German and American plays presented in 
the 1927 theatre season, 45 plays in each group. 
Summaries were written of the plays and judged by 
9 persons (including the authors) with respect to the 
themes of love, morality, idealism, power, career, 
and outcast, and the additional problems of level of 
action, endings, place and time, and central char- 
acters, in an attempt to determine if there were any 
intrinsic differences between the plays of the two 
nations. A play was placed in a specific category if 
5 or more judges agreed. There was failure to agree 
on only 7 plays, and the love and idealism themes 
had almost complete unanimity in placements, in 
contrast with a great deal of confusion on the moral- 
ity and power themes. Consistent differences show 
up, and the authors suggest that the “national char- 
acter” revealed is congruent with pictures derived 
from other analyses, as in politics and philosophy. 
In general German plays showed up as more ideal- 
istic, ideological, social-minded, and _ historical. 
Heroes are above society, and there are relatively 
few heroines (usually masculinized when there are). 
Love is idyllic rather than problematic, and moralism 
is infrequent. Resolutions in German plays are 
frequently in terms of power rather than “working- 
out,” and while both plays emphasize the rebellious- 
ness of their central characters the Americans’ are 
rebellious for personal reasons while the German 
characters rebel for ideological ones.— R. A. Littman. 


2189. Marias, Julian. Sobre una psicologia del 
espafiol. (On a psychology of the Spanish.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 487-498.— 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal in his treatment of the 
history of Spain emphasizes the fact that the psy- 
chological characteristics of the Spanish people are 
to some extent determiners of their history. The 
three primary characteristics are presumed to be 
frugality, ideality, and individualism. Manifesta- 
tions of these characteristics in the form of Spanish 
history are cited.—A. J. Smith. 


2190. Murdock, George Peter. ( Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Anthropology in Micronesia. Trans. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1948, 11, 9-16.—This is a pre- 
liminary report of a cooperative investigation among 
scientists—human geographers, linguists, physical 
anthropologists, and specialists in culture and per- 
sonality—among the peoples of the Micronesian 
archipelagoes. The social organization of the vari- 
ous island groups indicates an early bilateral or- 
ganization, indicated by kinship terminology, on 
which a matrilineate of later origin was imposed. 
Evidence points to a matrilocal origin of this in 
accord with Lowie’s hypothesis. Micronesia also 
exhibits in various stages of development a state 
and class organization strikingly similar to the 
former feudal states of Europe, Japan, and parts of 
native Africa.—J. Bucklew. 


2189-2194 


2191. Sinha, T. C. Garo songs. Samiksd, 1947, 
1, 285-298.—The Gonda songs of the Garos of 
Assam are discussed and analytically interpreted.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2192. Turner, Ralph H. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The nonwhite male in the labor force. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1948, 54, 356-362.—The nonwhite male 
labor force rate is depressed by the excessive number 
of nonwhite in institutions, unable to work, in 
seasonal agricultural labor, and by their age dis- 
tribution. Association of labor force rate with em- 
ployment rate and occupational level suggests that 
irregular participation in the labor force is relatively 
more characteristic of economically depressed groups. 
Thus low nonwhite labor force rates may also reflect 
disproportionate membership in socioeconomic levels 
at which regular employment is not actively sought. 
—D. L. Glick. 

2193. Wolff, Werner. (Bard Coll., Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.) Island of death; a new key to 
Easter Island’s culture through an ethno-psychologi- 
cal study. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1948. 228 p. 
$7.00.—The 3 greatest mysteries of Easter Island 
culture are the origin of the natives, the construction 
of the statues, and the connotations of the hiero- 
glyphics. The author has examined the reports on 
Easter Island from a psychological culture-analysis 
point of view. Examination of evidence concerning 
the 3 mysteries as well as known beliefs, customs, 
and myths of natives from this methodological 
standpoint indicates that the materials are part of 
an integrated cultural whole, with evident relation to 
Polynesian cultures in general. The author essays 
a deciphering of the hieroglyphics. 8-page bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttst. 


[See also abstracts 2208, 2209, 2220, 2272. ] 


SoctaL INSTITUTIONS 


2194. Baal, J. van. Over wegen en drijfveren der 
religie. (About ways and incentives of religion.) 
Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Holl. Uitg. Mij., 1948. 
436 p.—Psychological study of 3 radically different 
religions (one modern and two primitive) leads to the 
conclusion that man is looking for community 
without knowing himself that it is the need of com- 
munity which actuates him that way. The source 
of this behavior lies in the existential conflict of the 
individual, who is a subject and as such different 
and more than the world, but at the same time is 
part of the universe and can only exist as its part. 
Therefore he is in search of a meaningful relation to 
the universe and continuously threatened with 
failure and guilt, which unveil to him the reality of 
death, in which this meaning is withdrawn. The 
conception of a highest being, the phantoms of 
myth, with their symbolism cognated to the dream 
and the repetition of the mythical happenings in the 
rite, are understandable now. The study wants to 
give a better conception of the magic and of the 
sacrificial act, and unveils the necessity of the 
pathologics of our own cultivation.—M. Dresden. 
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2195. Gitelson, Maxwell. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Jill.) Plamned parenthood and mental 
hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 424-427.— 
Planned parenthood involves wise counsel, technical 
psychiatric skill, and medical techniques in its 
approach to the emotional problems of marriage. 
Emphasis on advice on how not to have children is 
inadequate.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2196. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) What character tomorrow’s children? J. 
higher Educ., 1948, 19, 416-421; 441-442.—Con- 
temporary society is rapidly changing in the direction 
of more emphasis on the “state” and less on the 
individual. More value is being attached to planning 
and security; less to opportunity and initiative. 
This change in values will have a disturbing effect 
upon the family as the primary social unit. In order 
that some control may be exercised over these 
changes, adult education, including the education of 
young adults in college, must give more attention to 
problems of family living.—M. Murphy. 

2197. Palies, A. L. C. De politieke delinquent. 
(The political delinquent.) Assen: van Gorcum, 
1948. 39 p.—Some social and psychiatric aspects 
in the adjudgement and after-care with political 
delinquents. An exposition about the power of 
attraction which organizations of traitors to their 
country wielded over psychopathics and about 
social-psychological factors which influenced the 
behavior of many political delinquents during oc- 
cupation. (Courtesy of Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.)— 
M. Dresden. 

2198. Rosenblum, Bernard. (Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, New York.) Marital counselling as the mutual 
concern of court and family agency. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 243—253.—Referrals between 
these agencies “‘can professionally follow: from the 
Domestic Relations Court to the family agency, 
when the family decides it wants to make another 
attempt to maintain its unity: from family agency to 
Domestic Relations Court, when the family members 
decide either that family dissolution is the only solu- 
tion which remains for them, or that the authority 
of the court is a necessary condition of help for 
them." A particular method of helping families 
confronted with marital discord is set forth in a 
long illustrative case in which referral was from 
Court to family agency in which the author under- 
scores ‘‘some of the general difficulties that face any 
client and social worker in trying to resolve a marital 
conflict” in any agency setting.—J. C. Franklin. 


[See also abstracts 2319, 2405. ] 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


2199. Bigelow, Charles L. (Facts Consolidated, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Some suggested refinements 
in newspaper readership studies. Journalism Quart., 
1948, 25, 349-353.—Readership studies should (1) be 
conducted with a cross-section of the population 
living within the newspaper's city zone; (2) report 
penetration of local market; (3) broaden the sample 
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to include people 14 to 20 years of age; (4) use a 
pre-coded questionnaire; (5) be reported by sex, age 
and standard of living; (6) develop a single, over-all 
readership rating for each item studied. Reasons 
for the desirability of these refinements and methods 
of achieving them are discussed.— V. Goertzel. 

2200. Duran, P. Portabella. Filosofia del len- 
guaje. Estudio psicolégico. (Philosophy of lan- 
guage. A psychological study.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 449-458.—One aspect of lan- 
guage of general importance in psychology is that 
in which a great richness of content is imparted with 
a minimum of words, and frequently in an indirect 
fashion. The result of these processes of condensa- 
tion and symbolization is exemplified by the proverb 
and the parable. It is suggested that the study of 
the processes at this level might be as rewarding or 
more rewarding than the study of condensation and 
symbolization in dreams.—A. J. Smith. 


2201. Festinger, Leon (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.), 
Cartwright, Dorwin, Barber, Kathleen, Fileischl, 
Juliet, Gottsdanker, Josephine, Keysen, Annette, 
& Leavitt, Gloria. A study of a rumor: its origin 
and spread. Hum. Relat., 1948, 1, 464-485.—In 
the course of a research program dealing with the 
effects of newly organized community activity 
programs on the social life of a housing project a 
rumor concerning the nature of the investigation 
arose. It stated that the research was communist 
inspired, and very quickly the entire program of 
stimulating activities bogged down. Thus, the 
study of the rumor was incidental to the major 
study and data were collected by means of informal 
reports and a retrospective questionnaire given to 
the members of the project. Steps taken to combat 
the rumor are briefly reported. The issue is dis- 
cussed in terms of the media and processes of com- 
munication, and 3 theoretical principles concerning 
rumor are advanced: rumors arise where people are 
unable to control those factors disrupting their ex- 
istence, also where ‘cognitive regions especially 
relevant to immediate behavior are largely un- 
structured,” and lastly that “‘once the central theme 
of a rumor is accepted, there will be a tendency to 
reorganize and to distort items so as to be consistent 
with the central theme.”—R. A. Littman. 


2202. Kearl, Bryant. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
A closer look at readability formulas. Journalism 
Quart., 1948, 25, 344-348.—After a critical evalu- 
ation of the original Flesch formula, the revised 
Flesch formula and the Dale-Chall formula the 
author concludes that “‘Bad readability scores can 
give a reasonably accurate warning of reading 
difficulty. But good scores are not a guarantee of 
good writing.” —V. Goertzel. 


2203. Mallart, José. Condiciones psicolégicas 
de la lectura funcional. (Psychological conditions 
for functional reading.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1947, 2, 421-448.—At the present time 
there appears to be a trend toward greater depend- 
ency on the motion picture, radio, and television for 
communication and a related decrease in interest in 
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reading. This is presumably the result, to a large 
extent, of the ineffective teaching of reading. It is 
necessary to revise teaching methods so that its 
utility or function is stressed. The content and 
methods must be designed so that the child recog- 
nizes the importance of reading for achieving his 
goals, immediate or remote.—A. J. Smith. 


2204. Muhlen, Norbert. Comic books and other 
horrors: prep school for totalitarian society? Com- 
mentary, 1949, 6, 80-87.—Moving pictures, radio, 
and comic books are important media of mass com- 
munication which, in increasing degree, present a 
world of violence and crime. The authcr reviews 
studies of the effects of comic book reading on chil- 
dren. He is sceptical of the generalized psychoanalytic 
arguments brought against comic books, and in equal 
degree doubts that the effects are as minimal as 
some protagonists would claim. Such forms of 
literature as fairy tales have long afforded a vicarious 
solution to life problems. The comic books serve a 
similar function, but they differ in presenting their 
story in a very familiar world. Their bad effects 
would seem to be that the ideals are those of violence 
and ruthless might rather than those desirable in a 
democratic society.—C. M. Louttit. 


2205. Swanson, Charles E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Readability and readership: a controlled 
experiment. Journalism Quart., 1948, 25, 339-343. 
—“If a writer makes a long article ‘easier to read,’ 
does he win and hold more readers?”’ is the question 
tested in this experiment which uses a split-run 
technique reporting two campus surveys not re- 
ported by any other news medium. Two versions 
of the article were written differing in readability 
according to five formulas. Tables include a com- 
parison by 14 readability factors, give characteris- 
tics of the samples and differences in paragraph 
readership. Statistical analysis shows that “the 
provision of increased readability appears to make 
for the readership of a larger number of paragraphs.” 
—V. Goertzel. 


[See also abstracts 2019, 2394, 2419. | 


SoctaL ACTION 


2206. Chein, Isidor (City Coll., New York.) Cook, 
Stuart W., & Harding, John. The use of research 
in social therapy. Hum. Relat., 1948, 1, 497-511.— 
“The scientist who turns his attention to research as 
a basis for social therapy may approach his problem 
in a number of ways .. . the first of these, action 
analysis, is directed at an analysis of therapeutic 
experience in various settings with problems similar 
to the problems currently facing the social scientist. 
In the other four [ways] research is conducted in 
the social setting where the social therapeutic need 
arises.” These other research orientations are (1) 
diagnostic, (2) participant which are diagnostically 
oriented, (3) empirical, and (4) experimental which 
are treatment oriented. The article stresses the 
similarity of problems arising under these research 
methods to problems which we are already familiar 


2204-2208 


with, but it stresses also the uniqueness of the difficul- 
ties which arise from the intimate “interpersonal 
and intergroup relations in community settings.” 
There are considerable references to concrete prob- 
lems for purposes of illustration and, throughout, 
insistence on the need for caution and candidness 
occurs. The advantages and disadvantages of the 
different types of research are presented along with 
the description of the technique.—R. A. Littman. 


2207. Jaques, Elliott. (London Inst. Psycho- 
analysis, Eng.) Interpretive group discussion as a 
method of facilitating social change. Hum. Relat., 
1948, 1,.533-549.—The methods of psychoanalysis 
are the basis of the research and conceptual activities 
reported in this preliminary account. Interpreting 
psychoanalytic therapy as a social relationship the 
principles revealed in analysis are deemed important 
in understanding the interplay of personal relations 
in group situations. The work derives from Bion 
who has been a leader in England in analysing group 
behavior in terms of personality dynamics, and 
there is an attempt to outline some necessary pre- 
cautions and steps for “‘social consultants.’’ Such 
problems as the avoidance of disguise, size and ar- 
rangements of groups, number of consultants, 
mutual introductions, and many other details of 
organization are discussed with special emphasis on 
the need for open and aboveboard relationships 
regardless of the group which is being observed or 
helped. He emphasizes that the success of group 
therapy is quite dependent on the duration of the 
study, so that hasty programs give poor and fre- 
quently distorted results.—R. A. Littman. 


[See also abstract 2252. | 
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2208 Berl, Fred. (United Service for New 
Americans, New York.) Adjustment of displaced 
persons. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 254-263. 
—Four handicaps stand in the way of giving genuine 
service to the displaced person immigrant client, his 
cultural strangeness to the worker, the worker's 
cultural bias which “‘is reinforced by the group the 
worker belongs to and appears in the guise of some 
social norm,’’ and the worker’s feeling of guilt toward 
the client as a member of a group ‘“‘toward which we 
all feel, actively or passively, moral responsibility.” 
The worker must realize that the ‘client needs help 
to face his phantasy before he can get involved in 
dealing realistically with the differences between the 
new society and himself.’’ These differences include, 
differences in ‘‘social form,” in “human relation- 
ships,” and in ‘“‘social philosophy.” Many clients 
“dealt with the punitive reality [of concentration 
camp life ] not because they accepted the crime but 
for purposes of survival,”’ other accepted the guilt 
but not the punishment, and, finally, there are clients 
who accepted both guilt and punishment. Effective 
case work with any displaced person must success- 
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fully cope with the intrinsic handicaps, demonstrate 
complete acceptance of the client, altogether, with 
his strengths and weaknesses rather than in terms of 
the latter alone, involve understanding of the par- 
ticular importance of giving service to the client in 
terms of his predominant pattern of reaction to his 
concentration camp experience.—J. C. Franklin. 

2209. Berman, Rae, & Rawley, Callman. (Jewish 
Family & Children’s Service, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Case work process in working with American rela- 
tives of displaced persons. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1948, 25, 264-267.—The American relative (the 
client) “is motivated and driven by conscience 
[and ] comes with terrific guilt and anxiety;” almost 
never is his need developed out of any acquaintance 
or personal relationship with the displaced person 
about whom he is concerned. The case work “‘prob- 
lem” is to “relate the client to the reality of the 
relative and the situation as well as the responsibili- 
ties that will follow his migration to this country.” 
The counseling process must assure the client of 
the worker’s and agency's sharing of his acute con- 
cern and feelings before the reality phase can be at- 
tained wherein the client can be brought “‘to realize 
that in bringing a relative to the United States he is 
bringing not his projection but a real person... 
Realistic planning depends also on the knowledge 
that the rescue of the refugee is not dependent on the 
client’s assuming full responsibility for him and that 
he does not, therefore, have to take this responsibil- 
ity unless there is a realistic basis for it in the actual 
relationship he has with his relative or in his actual 
willingness and ability to help him in tangible ways 

. Since for most clients a sharing of responsibility 
with the agency is closer to their true ties to the 
relative, this knowledge helps to relieve the pressure 
of their conscience and prevents them from going 
off on quixotic ventures.”—J. C. Franklin. 

2210. Bois, J. S. A. The psychologist as a coun- 
selor. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 114-124.—Bois 
discusses what he considers to be the characteristics 
of a good counselor under three headings: (1) 
Abilities—a counselor must be high in general 
ability; higher than his client. Also he must be 
mentally flexible. (2) Interests-——the counselor’s in- 
terests should focus on the individual as a func- 
tioning and growing unit. (3) Personality—a good 
counselor should be emotionally mature and should 
have the ability to make himself felt as a stirring 
individual; he should have the warmth of a persua- 
sive leader.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2211. Felix, Robert H. The national mental 
health program. Publi. Hith Rep., 1948, 63, 837- 
847.—The program in the first 5 months of the ad- 
ministration of the National Mental Health program 
is reviewed. Various states have utilized available 
funds to meet their problems in different fashions. 
Service, personnel training, and public education are 
3 of the more important activities.—C. M. Louttit. 

2212. Hastings, Donald W. The psychiatrist 
and the clergyman. WNorthw. Med., Seattle, 1948, 
47, 644-647.— Psychiatry is not religion and the two 
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have separate and distinct fields. Certain pitfalls in 
moral or ethical fields which are encountered by the 
physician are really traps which patients consciously 
or unconsciously set and into which unsuspecting 
doctors may easily fall. Particularly is this the case 
in connection with the problems of marriage and 
divorce, conflicts with religious beliefs, and sexual 
matters. The two professions shoud compare notes. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

2213. Mautner, Helene. (Mich. Vocational Re- 
habilitation Div., Traverse City, Mich.) The psychi- 
atric worker in rural Michigan. J. Rehabilit., 1948, 
14(6), 8-11; 16.—The work of a psychiatric social 
worker, who works outside an institution and miles 
away from a psychiatric center, is described, and case 
history material is presented to illustrate what can 
be accomplished.— L. Long. 


2214. Saunders, George F. Elements of mental 
hygiene in the Pauline Epistles. In New York 
Unwersity, School of Education, Abstracts of theses 
. . « 1946-1947. New York, 1947, 61-67.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1946. 

2215. Zimmerman, Kent A. (541 Phelan Bidg., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Mental health in the public 
health program. Calif. Med., 1948, 69, 212-216.— 
Mere increase in the number of psychiatric clinics 
and in personnel will not solve the mental health 
problem. The medical and other personnel which are 
to man these clinics must be provided with certain 
knowledges: psychiatric knowledge for the general 
practitioner; knowledge of normal emotional growth; 
more concrete knowledge about the patient-physician 
relationship, about the development and functioning 
of the human personality. Channels through which 
these knowledges may be communicated are: post 
graduate education for physicians and special con- 
centrated courses for public health workers.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2041, 2195. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


2216. Dicks, Russell L. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) The pastor’s use of creative listening. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 578-585.—Permissive- 
ness existing between pastor and parishioner is 
important. Listening to the parishioner may be 
directive, with questions; supportive, which may 
relieve surface stress; interpretative; or reassurance. 


—W. L. Wilkins. 


2217. Dimchevsky, Esther M. (U. Denver, 
Colo.) Counseling in emotional problems. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 549-559.—The goals of 
counseling with students should not include remov- 
ing of emotional problems, but helping the student 
to analyze and handle emotions that inhibit learning 
and to help him to assess all of his assets and limita- 
tions realistically —W. L. Wilkins. 

2218. Greving, Frank T. (Veterans Service Cen- 
ter, New York.) A mental-hygiene approach to the 
integration of a multi-function social-service agency. 
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Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 605-624.—Service to 
the individual and his special problems are illus- 
trated by the Veterans Service Center, which con- 
sists of 20 federal, state, municipal, and private 
agencies, housed under a single roof.— W. L. Wilkins. 


2219. Hammer, A. G. The interpretation of test 
results in the clinical situation. Aust. J. Psychol. 
Phil., 1948, 26, 114-129.—Through the presentation 
of 12 case studies the author indicates the impor- 
tance of utilizing information supplementary to 
standardized test scores before estimating an indi- 
vidual’s level of ability. The author suggests that a 
more thorough examination includes “... the 
qualitative study of the test records, a consideration 
of the nature of the tests employed, of the relations 
of results to other known facts about the testee, and 
of the relations inherent in the multiple results of 
repeated testing.” In his selection of 12 case studies 
from the files of the Australian Army Psychology 
Sections, the author illustrates some of the dis- 
crepancies found in testing intelligence—W. Cole- 
man. 


2220. Houwink, Eda. (U. of Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada.) Color is an additional problem. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 596-604.—Case work re- 
ports are reviewed to illustrate how an interviewer, 
having worked through to emotional and intellectual 
freedom in the area of race, can convey such freedom 
to the client, for the force of sincerity and skill is 
greater than that of prevailing mores—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2221. Margadant, S. V. Het toetsen van graf- 
ologische rapporten. (To put graphological state- 
ments to the test.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 
3, 293-303.—The research methods of A. de Groot, 
(Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1947, 2, 381-473) are 
sharply criticized. The author determines that 
testing a graphological statement is, (for lack of a 
method giving more completeness and more cer- 
tainty) very difficult and that only the Rorschach 
method can be put on a level with graphology, 
whereby it remains an open question whether one 
has to test the graphological statement with the 
Rorschach test or the other way round.— M. Dresden. 


2222. Muhl, Anita M. Report on twenty-three 
years of research in handwriting. Med. Wom. J., 
1948, 55, 27-31; 60.—This report is divided into 2 
parts: (1) research in automatic writing conducted 
by the author throughout the period 1922-1937, and 
(2) research in handwriting analysis conducted by 
the author from 1940 to the present time. Auto- 
matic writing is simply writing directed by the 
writer’s unconscious while the conscious mind is 
otherwise occupied and it may be either spontaneous 
or induced. It may be useful in locating and releas- 
ing hidden conflicts which resist free association; in 
recalling actual incidents not associated with con- 
flict; in obtaining access to early thought forms in 
childhood; in obtaining detailed accounts of the 
early years of the writer in the vocabulary which the 
individual used at that time; in discovering latent 
talents; in releasing energy for use in actual adjust- 
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ment; in helping the subject to organize the per- 
sonality more efficiently. In respect to analysis of 
voluntary handwriting the author tells of the types 
and numbers of cases studied; the features of the 
writing to which special attention is to be paid; the 
values of handwriting analysis in character analysis, 
in delinquency, in medicine, in education, and in 
crime. 12 references.—F. C. Sumner. 

2223. Powell, Virginia Margaret. An analysis of 
relationships existent among current health prac- 
tices, personal and social adjustment, and physical 
performance. In New York University, School of 
Education, Abstracts of theses . . . 1946-1947. New 
York, 1947, 69-77.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1946. 

2224. Rubin, Sidney. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) The psychiatric history in the 
teaching of psychosomatic medicine. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1948, 12, 182—186.—The psychosomatic 
history can best be developed by using a psycho- 
dynamic orientation and following a somewhat 
flexible associative technique. History taking thus 
becomes a therapeutic process, so that the history 
ends only when the treatment of the patient ends. 
Some problems related to the teaching of psychoso- 
matic medicine to psychiatric residents on a general 
medical service are considered.—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstracts 2021, 2055, 2104, 2155, 2369, 
2371, 2410. ] 


D1aGnosis & EVALUATION 


2225. Altus, W. D. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara.) Some correlates of the group Rorschach and 
the schizophrenia scale of the group MMPI among 
two groups of “‘normal” college students. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1948, 12, 375-378.—Coefficients of 
correlation were computed between the schizophrenia 
scale scores and 10 Rorschach items. A “high” cor- 
relation was found. The 3 most valid items in the 
group Rorschach in terms of the Sc scale criterion 
are P%, 4 or more FM, and total responses divided 


by number of content categories, 3.0 or higher.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 

2226. Baldwin, Alfred L. (Fels Research Inst., 
Yellow Springs, O.) The relative difficulty of 
Stanford-Binet items and their relation to IQ. 
J. Personality, 1948, 16, 417-430.—Fels children 
are studied longitudinally from birth to maturity. 
Data thus obtained made it possible to study the 
difficulty of items in Form L from the 44-year to the 
10-year level. Although the profile of difficulty for 
the Fels group'conformed to that of the standardiza- 
tion group (McNemar’s), 8 items showed significant 
differences (P = .05 — .01) as follows: (1) item 
easier for children with high IQ: IV-6, 2; (2) items 
easier for children with low IQ: V, 4; IX, 3, 5; X, 4. 
Those easiest at the low IQ level seemed to be more 
realistic and less intellectual than the item easier at 
the high IQ level.— M. O. Wilson. 

2227. Brozek, Josef, & Erickson, Nancy Keely. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Item analysis of the 
psychoneurotic scales on the Minnesota Multi- 
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phasic Personality Inventory in experimental semi- 
starvation. /. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 403—411.— 
Analysis was made of the responses to the items con- 
stituting the psychoneurotic scales (hypochondriasis, 
depression, and hysteria) in order to determine the 
type of items which contributed to the observed 
score elevations of 32 young men who were the sub- 
jects of an experiment in semistarvation. The items 
contributing to the observed score elevations in the 
semistarved subjects are the same items which con- 
tribute to the elevation of scores in neurotic patients 
who had no physical pathology. There were no 
fundamentai differences between the kind of answers 
given by the semistarved subjects and those given 
by patients with a clinical diagnosis of psycho- 
neurosis.—S. G. Dulsky. 

2228. Clark, Jerry H. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) Some MMPI correlates of color re- 
sponses in the group Rorschach. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1948, 12, 384-386.—The difference of the 
means on the MMPI subscales indicates that mal- 
adjustment tends to be correlated with higher sum 
C scores. In this instance, the difference on the 
Hs score is one which is of greatest statistical sig- 
nificance. In terms of the analysis of the items of the 
MMPI in relation to the CF scoring category, the 
findings largely are in accord with traditional Ror- 
schach interpretation; that is, a greater number of 
CF responses is linked with impulsiveness and a lack 
of social consciousness.—S. G. Dulsky. 

2229. Eron, Leonard D. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Frequencies of themes and identifications in 
the stories of schizophrenic patients and non- 
hospitalized college students. /. consult. Psychol., 
1948, 12, 387-395.—Results of this study indicate 
that thematic material obtained on the TAT is very 
much a function of the stimulus properties of the 
cards themselves and that the specific personality 
disturbance of the subject is not nearly so important 
in determining the type of theme that individuals 
will produce. In the light of these results it is felt 
that the individual examiner must be cautious in 
using the TAT as a diagnostic instrument and ap- 
plying the cues reported in the literature by various 
investigators. 21 references.—S. G. Dulsky. 


2230. Falls, Robert P., & Blake, Robert R. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) A quantitative analysis of the 
Picture-Frustration Study. J. Personality, 1948, 
16, 320-325.—Scores from 4 of the 7 major cate- 
gories of P-F S were correlated with static measures 
of personality, scholastic aptitude, achievement, 
interests, and socioeconomic status during child- 
hood. The results are as follows: (1) Extrapuni- 
tiveness is correlated to a moderate degree with 
schizophrenic, psychasthenic, aeurotic, introvertive, 
and submissive tendencies, slightly associated with 
symptoms of hysteria, depression, hypomania, the- 
oretical interests, scholastic aptitude and desire for 
solitude, and inversely related to religious interests. 
(2) Intropunitiveness is correlated moderately with 
religious interests, slightly with dominance and 
hypomania, and inversely with scholastic aptitude, 
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socioeconomic status, and theoretical interests. 
(3) Impunitiveness is strongly linked with domi- 
nance and extroversion, slightly with achievement 
and theoretical interests, and inversely but strongly 
with neurotic, schizophrenic, depressive, and hys- 
terical symptoms. (4) Group conformity is posi- 
tively associated with dominance, achievement, 
scholastic aptitude, and slightly with social interests 
and socioeconomic status, negatively but strongly 
with religious interests, and hypochondriacal symp- 
toms, and inversely but moderately with desire for 
solitude, social maladjustment, and the hysteria, 
psychopathic, and paranoia scales of the MMPI. 
—M. O. Wilson. 

2231. Guera, A., & Lang, T. Tests en clinica 
psiquidtrica. (Tests in the psychiatric clinic.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 409-419.—A clin- 
ical case is presented in detail to demonstrate the 
usefulness of psychological tests in clinical practice. 
Included are the clinical history, the results of a 
neurological examination, and test results (Ror- 
schach, Orbison’s word association test, five of the 
Pintner-Paterson sub-tests, etc.). Test data are 
discussed and the diagnosis of Pick’s disease is 
made.—A. J. Smith. 

2232. Hunt, Howard F. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
The effect of deliberate deception on Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory performance. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 396-402.—Deliberate 
deception can influence performance on the group 
form of the MMPI by appreciably distorting the 
profile in accordance with the intent to malinger or 
to conceal personality abnormality. The K cor- 
rection does not appear to correct adequately for the 
profile distortion produced by deception. The F 
raw score minus the K raw score (F-K index) cor- 
rectly identifies a substantial proportion of the 
malingered profiles without misidentifying an undue 
number of honest and fake good profiles.—S. G. 
Dulsky. 

2233. Little, Ruby. (Family Service Assoc., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) Diagnostic recording. J. soc. 
Casewk, 1949, 30, 15-19.—The need for a specialized 
type of record focused on treatment objectives with 
little detail and repetition has been recognized. 
Notes and an integrated summary rather than ex- 
haustive background and process recording are 
recommended. An outline is proposed which should 
include: (1) the problem and nature of the request; 
(2) relevant social data; (3) personal and emotional 
material; (4) movement to date; (5) diagnostic 
statement; (6) administrative plans.—V. M. Stark. 


2234. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Western State Psychi- 
atric Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The Thematic Ap- 
perception Technique in diagnosis and therapy. J. 
Personality, 1948, 16, 437-444.—A review of the 
literature shows that TAT has been used rarely as a 
diagnostic device in the psychiatric sense but has 
been employed overwhelmingly in exploring uncon- 
scious dynamics. But stress is applied here on its 
potential use in therapy. It may be used by the 
therapist in understanding the psychodynamic back- 
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ground of the patient and in work with him. In the 
latter approach the therapist may offer interpreta- 
tions to the patient bolstered by TAT data, or use 
the data in a non-directive manner, permitting the 
patient to arrive at his own interpretations. In the 
non-directive method the TAT reproductions serve 
in much the same way as dreams in psychoanalytic 
practice to start free associations. In all of the uses 
of the TAT it is expected that therapy will be facili- 
tated and shortened thereby. 17 references.—WM. O. 
Wilson. 


2235. Rotter, Julian B. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The present status of the Rorschach in clinical and 
experimental procedures. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 
304—311.—The Rorschach test has had a stimulating 
effect on personality testing and its value as a clin- 
ical instrument has been demonstrated. The method 
involves many different hypotheses not necessarily 
consistent with any psychological system. Its 
validity is dependent upon the person using it. 
Validation attempts must be carefully controlled as 
to subjective bias. Caution must be used in the 
choice of variables against which it is to be evaluated. 
Effects of shock treatment or alcohol, and personality 
differences resulting from different cultural settings, 
for example, are not sufficiently well defined to serve 
adequately for such a purpose. Laboratory data on 
perception and motivation are more adequate. 

esearches concerned with testing the various 
principles involved in scoring and interpreting the 
results should prove fruitful at this time. 15 refer- 
ences.—M. O. Wilson. 


2236. Rust, Ralph Mason. (New York Psychi- 
atric Institute.) Some correlates of the movement 
response. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 369-401.— 
Materials used were the Levy Movement Blots and 
the Pintner Intermediate Intelligence Test. Sub- 
jects were 88 boys and girls (CA, 9-13 years; MA 
7.5-16 years), 51 schizophrenics, 50 neurotics, 30 
normals, and 48 patients, some with frontal abla- 
tions. In the children’s group there were no differ- 
ences in M due to differences in CA, MA, IQ, or sex 
but there was a slight negative relationship between 
M and creativity, as judged by art-supervisors. M 
was lower for schizophrenic and neurotic patients 
than for normal adults. Of the hospital patients, 
there were no significant differences between cases 
with frontal ablations and the control cases. How- 
ever, those patients having Brodmann’s Area 9 re- 
moved showed a greater gain in M after ablation 
than did those having other areas removed. Index 
showing Zubin’s M scales for Levy’s Blots. 42 
references.— M. O. Wilson. 


2237. Steenhuizen, A. Over vervorming van de 
werkelijkheid door geoefende arbeiders bij een 
schriftelijke test. (On transformation of the reality 
by trained workers with a written test.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 412-424.—With the poly- 
valent written test a situation is created with rela- 
tively much liberty. Here is described a polyvalent 
test which is especially designed by the author for 
use with mental tests of trained workers. It appears 
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that this test is only of worth for psychodiagnosis, if 
the performances are compared with achievements 
scored in other tests, and furthermore, that a written 
test is only of worth if it is functioning as a part of a 
series of written tests which together form a bridge 
between the subjective self-projection and the more 
unpersonal “objective” performances.—M. Dresden. 


2238. Thompson, Grace M. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) MMPI correlates of certain movement 
responses in the group Rorschachs of two college 
samples. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 379-383.— 
Two types of Rorschach movement responses were 
analyzed to determine their relationship with malad- 
justment as measured by the MMPI: human move- 
ment visualized in small detail blot areas and animal 
movement responses in excess of 3. Both deviant 
movement responses were shown to be lined with 
maladjustment, the former of a lonely rather with- 
drawn variety, the latter irresponsible, aggressive 
and distractible.—S. G. Dulsky. 

2239. Vuyk, Rita. Persoonlijke antwoorden in de 
Stanford-Binet test. (Personal answers in the 
Stanford-Binet test.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1948, 3, 389-411.—The author states that the 
Stanford-Binet test enables us in many cases to 
learn more about the affective life. ‘‘Personal”’ 
answers, which are determined by affects and con- 
flicts, activated by the question, can give us an idea 
of some aspects of the personality structure. Their 
content is very important and a minute analysis of 
these reactions must not be disregarded. The number 
of personal answers in one test protocol depends on 
the nature and adjustment of the child, on the fact 
that questions of a certain age level evoke such re- 
actions sooner than the questions of other levels, 
and also on the attitude of the experimenter. Per- 
sonal answers are differentiated in egocentric re- 
actions, reactions originating from a certain conflict 
or affect, those originating from the general adjust- 
ment of the child, and reactions on the ground of 
environmental influences. Not the _ intellectual 
failure is the cause of personal answers, but the 
arousal of the affect which is activated by the 
question. The IQ may fall into a lower category with 
young children who have many egocentric answers 
and with older children who have a great many 
personal reactions. The personal answers are often 
a great help in differentiating neurotic disturbances 
and innate dullness.— M. Dresden. 


[See also abstract 2414. | 
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2240. Arndt, J. L. Psychoanalyse en zelfinzicht. 
(Psychoanalysis and self-insight.) Leiden: Stenfert 
Kroese, 1947. 125 p.—A briefly worded outline of 
the psychoanalytic treatment method, written for 
physicians and educated laymen. (Courtesy of Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol.)—M. Dresden. 

2241. Blanchard, Myron B. (Jewish Welfare Bd., 
New York.) What are the similarities and differ- 
ences of case work and group work? Jewish soc. 
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Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 225-233.—This is a report 
issued in 1948 at the National Conference of Jewish 
Social Welfare by the Committee on Case Work- 
Group Work Relationships. ‘Both group work and 
case work have similar goals, both . . . necessitate 
an understanding of the dynamics of human be- 
havior in terms of both the individual and the group, 
both ... “require professional self-consciousness 
in . . . relationship to the people served, both rec- 
ognize that this relationship ... is the core of 
what is done, and both disciplines operate in relation 
to an organizational setting which defines the extent 
of operation of the services to be given. The 
similarities and differences are discussed in their 
process implications for although both case and 
group workers ‘‘need the same kind of understand- 
ing of human beings and how they function, [they ] 
differ in how they use this understanding.” —J. C. 
Franklin. 


2242. Bowman, Karl M., & Simon, Alexander. 
(U. California Med. Sch., San Francisco.) Studies 
in electro-narcosis therapy. I. Clinical evaluation. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 15-27.—Electro- 
narcosis was administered to a group of 53 mentally 
ill persons. The results of follow-up studies one 
month after treatment as completed are presented. 
It is the impression of the authors that electro- 
narcosis is of no value in the treatment of psycho- 
neurotics, is no better than electro-shock in treating 
the manic-depressive psychoses, and is equal to 
electro-shock in the treatment of schizophrenia. 
This estimation of the value of electro-narcosis 
therapy is subject to revision after a larger series of 
cases has been treated. Because of the extreme rise 
in blood pressure that occurs during treatment, it is 
stated that electro-narcosis should not be used on 
patients with hypertension or cardiac disease. Also 
mentioned is that electro-narcosis is a more danger- 
ous treatment than electro-shock and is less simple 
to administer. 13 references.—J. Barron. 


2243. Burchard, Edward M. L. (Queens Coll., 
Flushing, N. Y.), Michaels, Joseph J., & Kotkov, 
Benjamin. Criteria for the evaluation of group 
therapy. Psychosom. Med., 1948, 10, 257-274.—In 
a review of the literature on group psychotherapy, the 
authors noted omissions of pertinent variables, the 
lack of a uniform terminology and a generally ac- 
cepted frame of reference with differences in goals, 
techniques, and methods of reporting. To correct 
this condition, they propose a schema with 7 major 
categories: (1) therapist’s frame of reference, (2) 
therapeutic aims and goals, (3) patient population 
treated, (4) role of therapist, (5) the group, (6) 
management of meetings, (7) appraisal of results. 
The application of these categories in an analysis of 
the reports of 15 investigators is summarized in ap- 
propriate charts. Results show a lack of uniformity 
in reporting results. 139-item bibliography.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


2244. Farrar, C. B. Psychotherapy in medical 
practice. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1947, 57, 519-522.— 
Estimates of the psychological component of illness, 
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based on medical cases both in doctors’ offices and 
on hospital wards, have ranged as high as 80%. In 
the practice of medicine today there is definite need 
for the general practitioner to be acquainted with 
psychotherapy. That means he must be acquainted 
with the patient as a person in his social and material 
environment; with the distinction between “imagi- 
nary illness” and “illness of the imagination”’; with 
the fact that suggestion is the principal weapon of 
psychotherapy; with the fact that suggestion as a 
psychotherapeutic measure is at its best when it is 
educational in nature.— F. C. Sumner. 


2245. Fisher, Raymond. (Cleveland State Hosp., 
O.) Therapeutic implications in the use of the group 
in recreation with psychotics. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1948, 32, 465-473.—In addition to recreation skills 
the leader should have understanding of group 
dynamics, with probably some training in graduate 
social work, and an ability to cooperate and plan 
with other members of the therapeutic team.— W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2246. Gusdorf, Georges. (Ecole Normale Sup- 
érieure, Paris.) La découverte de soi. (The dis- 
covery of self.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1948. 513 p. Fr. 700.—Emphasis is placed 
upon the ethical and philosophical aspects of the 
subject rather than the psychological. The work is 
the result of a course given in 1943 at Oflag VIII F. 
It was further developed at Oflag X C the following 
year, with the aim of offering to disturbed individuals 
the material involved. The Socratic injunction to 
know oneself is more than psychological but is less 
important than to be oneself. The knowledge of self 
is a study of moral experience including self-control, 
which is in itself a moral quality. Each life presents 
a special problem wherein one is accessible to himself 
only through and in the world, where he passes from 
nothing to something. His quest for self-knowledge 
can never be uniformly successful, for all his moments 
are not of the same significance and richness of 
understanding. It is a duty, however, and a task to 
be undertaken and pursued.—G. E. Bird. 


2247. Hamlin, Roy M. (V. A., Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
& Albee, George W. Muench’s tests before and 
after nondirective therapy: a control group for his 
subjects. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 412-416.— 
This experiment provided a control group of subjects 
to match Muench’s subjects (see 22: 320). Test- 
retest performance on the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory and the Rorschach was compared for these sub- 
jects who did not receive therapy. Muench’s 
therapy group showed significant changes on both 
the Bell and Rorschach, this control (no-therapy) 
group showed significant changes, favorable, only 
on the Bell. It is concluded that significant changes 
in personality structure accompany the experience 
of nondirective therapy and are not associated with 
the passage of time.—S. G. Dulsky. 

2248. Hobbs, Nicholas. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Group psychotherapy in 
preventive mental hygiene. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1948, 
50, 170-178.—In the absence of a sufficient number 
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of psychiatrists and clinical psychologists for indi- 
vidual treatment, group therapy is suggested, with 
small, homogeneous groups to be led by specially 
qualified teachers, personnel workers, ministers, and 
psychological and psychiatric technicians. In this 
non-directed or client-centred therapy, the leader 
turns to the group for direction, in the quest of that 
group for mental health. He establishes an atmos- 
phere but intrudes little, and exercises his leader- 
ship merely as the therapeutic agent. This sharing 
of responsibility for helping others is in itself thera- 
peutic. Such treatment involving self-help is especi- 
ally appropriate for the discontented, those who just 
miss being happy, those too fearful to be spontane- 
ous, the quietly desperate, and those who fail to 
preserve uniform self-control. Among such indi- 
viduals, under proper guidance, there are great re- 
sources for improvement.—G. E. Bird. 


2249. Hulse, Wilfred C. Report on various ex- 
periences in group psychotherapy. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 214-220.—F rom his extensive 
experience with group psychotherapy the author 
summarizes his views and conclusions regarding the 
practice and effectiveness of group psychotherapy 
within an outline covering “eight practical points— 
selection of patients; leadership and the group thera- 
pist; optimal and maximal size of groups; analytic, 
didactic or inspirational techniques; frequency and 
duration of sessions, duration of treatment; continu- 
ous groups of fixed groups; combinations of group 
and individual psychotherapy; and training, super- 
vision, and evaluation of group sessions.’’ He be- 
lieves ‘‘that group psychotherapy is an outstanding 
weapon in the treatment of mentally disturbed 
persons and of social ills that in their turn cause 
greater disturbances in groups and individuals.” 
14 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


2250. Liberson, W. T. (Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn.) Brief stimulus therapy; physi- 
ological and clinical observations. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1948, 105, 28-39.—The possibility of brain 
damage produced by electric convulsive therapy still 
seems to be a debatable question. An understanding 
of the. fundamental mechanisms involved in this 
therapy is still lacking. The major problem in re- 
search in convulsive therapy is to determine which 
factors have therapeutic value. An appropriate 
modification of the stimulative technique will then 
permit the therapist to reenforce its effect. From 
previous investigations made by the author a few 
years ago, a new technique evolved—“‘Brief Stimulus 
Therapy” (BST). In the present study BST was 
administered to 80 patients, 46 of whom had no 
other type of shock. In the latter group, patients 
with affective disorders were recovered in about 80% 
of cases; the remaining patients were all improved. 
Physiological mechanisms underlying BST, its assets 
and its pitfalls, are reviewed, particularly the physi- 
ological meaning of “dissociated shock.” Further 
possibilities of the refinement of BST on the basis of 
physiological analysis of excitabilities involved are 
suggested. 35 references.—J. Barron. 
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2251. Licht, Sidney. (30 Hillside Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The prescription of occupational therapy. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 1032-1034.—Occupa- 
tional therapy is defined as activity prescribed for 
remedial or preventive objectives. It must be di- 
rected at the improvement of the range and control 
of impaired functions of the mind or body. Four 
major areas of effect, attainable through the influ- 
ence of occupational therapy, are: (1) remedial 
motion (kinetic); (2) effort graduation (metric); 
(3) tonic; (4) psychiatric. Each area is discussed. 
In the psychiatric area to which the author devotes 
more space, occupational therapy may be employed 
(1) to increase the social adjustment potential of the 
patient or, at least, to prevent its further regression; 
(2) to improve depressed psychomotor activity; 
(3) to offer opportunity of production or of guided 
expenditure of surplus energy now being manifested 
by unsocial release; (4) to stabilize the emotions 
with resultant contentment through certain art 
forms; (5) to improve the deteriorated patient 
through habits of orderliness, punctuality, cleanli- 
ness; (6) to influence abnorma! mental content as 
by affording patient with a guilt complex opportu- 
nity to expiate in menial tasks; (7) to improve pa- 
tient’s attitude through the satisfaction of work ap- 
petite and from satisfaction with the quality and 
quantity of work achieved. The prescription of a 
specific occupation will depend on a review of pa- 
tient’s previous occupations, on the patient’s mental 
requirement, and to a certain extent on trial and 
error.— F. C. Sumner. 


2252. Luchins, Abraham S. (New York Re- 
gional Office, V. A.) The role of the social field in 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 417- 
425.—For 2 groups of patients: those whose main 
cause of conflict lay in objective circumstances over 
which they have little control, and those individuals 
best described as inadequate personalities, the thera- 
pist must be ready to take into active account the 
roles played by social field conditions in producing 
normal personalities and in creating, prolonging, 
and aggravating personality disturbances and also, 
the potentialities field conditions possess for the 
treatment of such disturbances. There is a need to 
broaden our concept of psychotherapy to include 
treating the entire community. A step in this di- 
rection can be made by the therapist engaging in 
action research and utilizing action techniques.— 


S. G. Dulsky. 


2253. Malamud, William. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Brief psychotherapy in medical practice. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 1195-1206.—Within 
the last few years a series of psychotherapeutic 
technics have been developed which have the ad- 
vantage of being more generally applicable and yet 
require less specialized technical skill. These are 
gradually being systematized into what is known as 
the method of “brief psychotherapy.”” The author 
gives a systematic description of the goals and meth- 
ods of “brief psychotherapy.” Under goals he 
discusses: (1) understanding of the relationship of 
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emotional conflicts, traumatic personal experiences 
and social stresses with the development of the 
physical illness; (2) the establishment of an ade- 
quate physician-patient relationship and of an 
assurance of emotional participation by the patient 
during the treatment; (3) eradication of causative 
factors; (4) emancipation or maturation of the pa- 
tient. Under psychotherapeutic methods or technics 
the author discusses: (1) the method of exploration, 
i.e., of obtaining the emotional history of the patient; 
(2) emotional participation of the patient through 
establishment and maintenance of confidence in the 
physician; (3) use of members of allied disciplines 
(social worker, clinical psychologist) for ascertaining 
some of the personality peculiarities of the patient; 
(4) method of bringing about maturation and 
emancipation of the patient.— F. C. Sumner. 


2254. Malone, Thomas P. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Analysis of the dynamics of group psycho- 
therapy based on observations in a twelve-month 
experimental program. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 
245-277.—Subjects consisted of 732 soldier patients 
classified as psychoneurotics, psychopathics, and 
psychosomatics. The experimental period covered 
was 12 months following a two-month period for pre- 
liminaries. The patients were received and dis- 
missed intermittently, the usual period of treatment 
being 10 or 12 weeks. The basic orientation was to 
develop a nonstructured, minimally comfortable, 
and maximally permissive community life. Re- 
sponsibility for therapy was the patient’s, but a 
therapy staff, composed of clinicians and patient 
leaders, was available for interpretation when re- 
quested. Therapeutic success, measured in terms of 
individual improvement, showed marked ups and 
downs during the experimental period. When suc- 
cess prevailed, group sentiment, commonality of 
interests and objectives, intragroup mobility, and 
democratic organization were strong in the group. 
Success varied with the degree of group solidarity 
and rate of social interaction. Dynamically, results 
of the therapy were supportive, cathartic, insightful, 
and socializing. Implications of the theory of group 
therapy for neurotics are discussed.— M. O. Wilson. 


2255. Neider, Elizabeth L. (Veterans Hosp., 
Coatesville, Pa.) A nursing course as an aid in the 
rehabilitation of women mental patients. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 625-630.—The American 
Red Cross home nursing course was utilized with 
groups of 12 women each in the Philadelphia State 
Hospital. Results in personal habits of the women, 
in change of recreation preferences, and in ability to 
work together were demonstrated.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2256. Preston, George H. (State Comm. Ment. 
Hyg., Baltimore, Md.) Integrating factors in psy- 
chiatric procedure. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 
407-410.—Treatment is a function of the physician, 
nurse, psychologist, social worker, attendant. Each 
must believe that each individual acquires personal 
experiences with differing values, which may in some 
cases be distorted without his knowing it, and that 
this distortion may cause conflict which may eventu- 
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ate in social or somatic behavior. Psychiatric pys- 
chologists are not assistants to an all-wise medical 
psychiatrist, but therapists in their own right.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

2257. Sargant, William. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) Physical methods of treatment in psychiatry 
and their implications to general medicine. JN. C. 
med. J., 1948, 9, 367—371.—The author reports his 
wartime experience with physical methods of psy- 
chiatric treatment and gives a brief description of 
each of these methods: insulin shock therapy; electric 
shock therapy; drug therapy; prefrontal leukotomy. 
He sees in these physical treatments a common 
ground on which psychiatrist and general physician 
can walk together and talk the same language.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2258. Shaw, Franklin J. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Some postulates concerning psychotherapy. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 426-431.—Five 
postulates concerning psychotherapy are stated and 
discussed. The first postulate states that the prob- 
lems dealt with in psychotherapy are in the nature 
of behavior which has immediately rewarding con- 
sequences, but more remote punishing consequences. 
The fifth postulate is that changes in maladjustive 
behavior emerge from a relationship between coun- 
selor and client which is supportive in nature but 
which also fosters the client’s independence.—S. G. 
Dulsky. 

2259. Sternbach, Oscar. (Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York.) Techniques in group therapy. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 221-224.—Re- 
marks on the papers by Slavson (see 23: 2277) and 
Hulse (see 23: 2249) and a brief discussion of the 
dynamics of group therapy, emphasizing the need 
in group therapy for the “involvement of the mem- 
bers in strongly affective activities, so that basic 
emotional conflicts will be spontaneously awakened’’ 
but short of “potential gratification and stimulation 
of undesirable wishes, through the group, . . . such 
as to excite them beyond control.” In general 
“‘whether group or individual therapy is indicated in 
a specific case . . . depends on: first, . . . whether 
or notachild . . . is interested in the group activity 
or his interest can be expected to awaken in and for 
the group, or whether the child needs gratification 
from an individual relationship . . . in which he 
has not to compete with others. Secondly, it de- 
pends on the anxieties to be expected in the group 
or in individual relationship, respectively ....A 
third factor is . . . whether or not conflicts that 
need to be solved can be expected to be restimulated 
and resolved in either the group or individual situ- 
ation directly or at least indirectly.”—J. C. Franklin. 


2260. Winn, R. C. Psychoanalysis and other 
forms of psychotherapy. Med. J. Australia, 1948, 
1, 588-593.—Psychoanalytie therapy is explained 
along with its theoretical presuppositions. This is 
followed by brief expositions of palliative psycho- 
therapies such as non-directed psychotherapy of 
Carl Rogers, hypnoanalysis, and narcoanalysis. 
The author closes with a brief discussion of the rela- 
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tion of suggestion to psychoanalysis; prophylactic 
psychoanalysis; his own experience with palliative 
psychotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 


2261. Ziskind, Eugene. (2007 Wilshire Blod., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Practical principles of psycho- 
therapy for the non-psychiatrically trained physician. 
Calif. Med., 1948, 69, 100-103.—Some practical 
principles of psychotherapy are given for non-psychi- 
atrically trained physicians. First the objectives of 
psychotherapy are stated: (1) the establishment of 
insight that the symptoms are of psychogenic origin; 
(2) the removal of symptoms by relieving tensions 
precipitating situational conflicts; (3) resolving of 
longstanding neurotic patterns; (4) uncovering and 
removal of repression of traumatic early experience 
where present and related to causation of the neuro- 
sis. Secondly, certain everyday mental hygiene 
principles are indicated: (1) sleep; (2) morning 
shower; (3) diet; (4) play; (5) social activity. 
Thirdly, the method of history taking in the case of 
the neurotic patient is explained. Fourthly, an out- 
line of psychotherapeutic procedures is given: (1) 
establishment of rapport; (2) ventilation or cathar- 
sis; (3) desensitization; (4) education; (5) rehabili- 
tation.— F. C. Sumner. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


2262. Clark, T. Wood. The part of allergy in 
childhood diseases. J. Child Psychiat., 1948, 1, 
177-180.—In every case of borderline psychosis in 
children, the author holds that serious consideration 
should be given to the possibility of allergic etiology. 
A child’s mentality can be affected both secondarily 
and primarily. An example of the former is the 
pampering and doting by overanxious parents while 
the latter is exemplified in the physical struggling the 
patient has to go through to breathe in an attack of 
asthma.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


2263. Coleman, Jules V. (U. Colorado, Denver.) 
The child-guidance clinic and community mental- 
health programs. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 
539-548.—To function effectively the clinic must 
coordinate its program and its recommendations 
with the school, the family, the social welfare 
agencies, and the public health resources of the 
community.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2264. Crothers, Bronson. (Children’s Hosp., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Neurologic procedures in pediatric 
practice. N.Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 416-417.— 
It falls to the pediatrician among his many sided 
responsibilities frequently to diagnose and treat 
neurologic and psychiatric problems of children. 
The author would indicate here for the pediatrician 
three neurologic appraisals of the developing child 
which the latter must make: (1) the physiological 
appraisal which connects lesions of nervous system 
with functional disorders; (2) the psychologic ap- 
praisal; (3) appraisal of the adult environment of 
the child. Of the three the author believes the 
physiologic appraisal the most important.—F. C. 
Sumner. 
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2265. Davis, Paul, & Bowlby, John. (Tavistock 
Clinic, London.) The diagnosis and treatment of 
psychological disorders in childhood. Med. Pr., 
1948, 220, 208-211.—The essential steps in the diag- 
nosis, treatment and prophylaxis of psychological 
disorders in childhood are set forth with stress upon 
the relationship of the child to his mother during the 
early years of his life. In disturbance of satisfactory 
mother-child relationship is seen the foundation of 
psychological disorder and in the improvement of 
that relation is seen the cornerstone of therapeutic 
work with children.— F. C. Sumner. 

2266. Donley-Dowd, Dorothy E. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) The child psychiatric clinic in 
undergraduate medical training. J. Ass. Amer. 
med. Coll., 1948, 23, 313-316.—On the basis of 
experience with the Child Psychiatric Clinic at 
Catholic University, the author sees the value of 
such a clinic not only for training social workers and 
clinical psychologists, and for diagnosis and psycho- 
therapy of behavior difficulties in a large number of 
children and their parents, but also its possible value 
for basic training of medical students in the meaning 
of human behavior.— F. C. Sumner. 

2267. Friedlander, Kate. (West Sussex Child 
Guidance Service, Eng.) Early signs of antisocial 
behavior in children. Med. Pr., 1948, 220, 56-58.— 
The most universal single factor in the mental make 
up of antisocial children is their inability to wait for 
gratification of their desires. Although constitu- 
tional factors certainly play a role in the faulty 
character development, it is rare that in any given 
case the environment was undisturbed during the 
Ist 5 years of life. In a significant number of cases 
of antisocial children there were either gross dis- 
turbances in the home background during the Ist 5 
years such as separation from the mother and a 
frequent change of adults in charge of the child, or 
the personalities of the parents were such that the 
process of early education could not proceed satis- 
factorily. If the cause of antisocial behavior lies in 
faulty character development, the remedy lies in 
undoing this faulty development and in reeducation. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

2268. Guertin, Wilson H. (Lincoln State School, 
Ill.) Mental hygiene: a new frontier in education. 


_ Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 93-97.—With the expressed 


aim of provoking action in establishment of well- 
staffed child-guidance units in schools, the magnitude 
of the problem of mental health is discussed from the 
standpoint of extent of adult mental disorder, avail- 
able institutional and private treatment, causes and 
treatment of disorder, and the importance of pre- 
vention through applying mental hygiene principles 
early. The services and organization of a child- 
guidance unit are outlined.—G. H. Johnson. 


2269. Hallowitz, David. (Pleasantville Cottage 
Sch., Pleasantville, N. Y.) Experiment in the super- 
vision of cottage parents. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1948, 25, 193-202.—The work of the cottage parent 
who is essentially a social group worker is described 
in terms of the interaction between cottage parent 
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and supervisor. Supervisory functions are best 
carried out by developing understanding of the 
functions of supervision, proper use of conferences 
and staff meetings, and through handling cottage 
parents as teams which are in frequent and sympa- 
thetic communication with the supervisor regarding 
team or cottage problems in a give-and-take pro- 
fessional relationship.—J. C. Franklin. 


2270. Kanner, Leo. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Child psychiatry. (2nd ed.) Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles Or Thomas, 1948. xxiv, 752 p. 
$8.50.—This second edition (see 9: 5393) has been 
completely rewritten and enlarged. In the preface 
to this edition Dr. John C. Whitehorn characterizes 
the revision as “in many respects a wholly new work, 
reflecting, directly, his [Kanner’s ] own more fully 
matured perspective on the psychiatric problems of 
children and also reflecting, indirectly, the more 
mature condition of child psychiatry in general.” 
The 49 chapters are grouped into 4 parts. Part 1 
reviews the history of child psychiatry through the 
20th century and discusses its relation to pediatrics 
and to adult psychiatry. Part 2 presents material 
of “Basic Orientation” to the understanding of child 
development including such topics as age, physical 
condition, intelligence, emotion, personality, and the 
attitudes of persons in the child’s environment. 
Part 3 presents “Clinical Considerations” in dis- 
cussions of the symptom, the psychiatrist’s contacts 
with the child and his parents, examining and thera- 
peutic methods. In part 4 special problems are 
presented classified under 3 groups: those arising 
from physical illness, psychosomatic problems, and 
behavior problems. In the 3rd category special 
consideration is given to problems of eating, sleeping, 
speech, body manipulation, scholastic performance, 
sex, emotions, delinquency, psychoneuroses, and 
schizophrenia. Lists of references are given for each 
section, and there is a special bibliography of books 
and monographs on hysteria in children (p. 629).— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2271. Klein, Philip. (N. Y. Sch. Soc. Work, New 
York.) Community planning toward greater spe- 
cialization in child placement. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1948, 25, 173-181.—On the basis of extensive 
studies by the New York Department of Welfare 
and the New York Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, the author lists and discusses the ten out- 
standing “ ‘types’ of children and ‘types’ of care re- 
quired for them” in any adequate program for 
children in an institutional setting —J. C. Franklin. 

7979? 


2272. Portnoy, Deborah S. (European Jewish 
Children's Aid, Inc., New York.) The adolescent 
immigrant. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 268- 
273.—In the two year period 1946-48 about 1,000 
Jewish non-familied young people (the majority 
17 to 18 years of age) were admitted to the U. S. and 
have been provided for and supervised by social 
agencies. Experience reveals that these agencies 
confront the problem of how better to “use existing 
resources for housing, education and vocational 
training, employment, recreation, and medical care 
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or how to create new resources” to provide for these 
difficult clients, for it is clear that they need some 
sort of individualized “protective placement.” In 
general these clients are negative, demanding, un- 
cooperative, unsocial (except with other concentra- 
tion camp survivors), exploitive, and unrealistic in 
planning. They require concerted and prompt 
counseling and guidance to a much greater extent 
than originally foreseen. A sample study in New 
York City revealed that three-fourths were in serious 
need of guidance with problems of personality and 
attitudes; 70% needed vocational retraining and 
planning; 60% were in need of Americanization and 
schooling; 40% needed medical attention and the 
same percentage needed dental care. For the group 
as a whole “‘one-third to one-half of the initial place- 
ments with relatives have not lasted.”"—J. C. 
Franklin. 

2273. Rank, Beata, Putnan, Marian C., & Roch- 
lin, Gregory. (J. J. Putnan Childrens’ Center, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) The significance of the “emotional 
climate” in early feeding difficulties. Psychosom. 
Med., 1948, 10, 279-—283.—A report of a study of two 
cases of feeding problems in two 34 and 4 year old 
children whose development demonstrated on a 
parallel basis their respective mothers’ conflicts and 
anxieties. The attempts on the part of these children 
to resolve their conflicts by establishing specific de- 
fensive measures were strikingly alike. In the rela- 
tionship between each mother and her own mother, 
struggles for food and its deprivation were pivotal 
in their early childhood conflicts.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2274. Rautman, Emily, & Rautman, Arthur. 
(Carleton Coll., Northfield, Minn.) Talking to a 
child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 631-637.— 
Establishment of rapport with a child is guided by 
specific principles, reviewed here.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2275. Robinson, J. Franklin. What are the 
trends in child-guidance clinics? The Child, 1948, 
13, 86-88, 93.—The history of child guidance clinics 
is briefly reviewed. During the past 15 years there 
has been an increasing attention to psychothera- 
peutic methods, and a very definite trend to include 
the parents as well as the children in treatment pro- 
cedures. The cooperating clinic team of psychi- 
atrist, psychologist, and social worker continues to 
be standard. More recently community clinics have 
tended to include adults as well as children.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2276. Schumacher, Henry C. Mental and emo- 
tional disturbance in adolescence. J. Child Psy- 
chiat., 1948, 1, 113-120.—A review of the common 
classifications of mental and emotional disturbances 
in adolescence based upon the accepted assumption 
that human activity rests on the emotions and that 
the commonest personal and social disturbances of 
adolescence are emotional in nature. In all instances 
there is a need to study the total personality. 
Adolescence itself is not a pathological condition. 
Some of the general areas to be explored and prob- 
able causative factors to be investigated are as 
follows: school, maladjustments; nostalgia; parental 
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fixation in early years; sex attitudes; fatigue.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2277. Slavson, S. R. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York.) Group therapy in child care and child 
guidance. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 203- 
213.—"‘The aim of treatment... is to bring 
[children ] to a point where they can associate with 
others. Group living and group interaction should 
be an integral part of the treatment plan for the 
majority of intramural and clinic patients... . 
There are three basic types of group therapy with 
modifications of the same. These are play group 
therapy for young children, activity group therapy 
for children in the latency period, and interview 
group therapy for adolescents and adults.’’ Each 
of these is described and discussed. Although 
“therapy groups need to be kept apart from the 
ordinary social groupings, group therapy on an inter- 
view basis or group analysis,”’ can even under limited 
institutional conditions ‘‘. . . benefit many who are 
inaccessible to or unresponsive to individual psy- 
chotherapy. . . . Such results, however, can be 
achieved only where a high degree of vigilance is 
exerted and the criteria for choosing and grouping 
patients are thoroughly understood and rigidly 
applied.”—J. C. Franklin. 


2278. Stewart, Genevieve M. (Family Service, 
Delaware County, Penna.) When acommunity wants 
a child-guidance center. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 
32, 455-458.—The sequence of development includes 
awareness of a problem, dependence upon resources 
of nearby communities, and finally a resolve to be 
independent in clinical resources. The example cited 
is the Delaware County program formerly dependent 
upon the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


2279. Stewart, Roy MacKenzie. (Royal Coll. 
Physicians, Edinburgh, Scotland.) Infantile cerebral 
hemiplegia—clinical features and pathological anat- 
omy. Edinburgh med. J., 1948, 55, 488-505.—112 
cases of infantile cerebral hemiplegia, all patients in 
an institution for mental defectives, form the basis of 
this study. 50 were males and 62 females. 61 had 
right hemiplegia and 51 left hemiplegia. In 50 cases 
of congenital hemiplegia the etiological factors were: 
ill health of mother during pregnancy (10); injury 
to mother by fall during pregnancy (2); difficult or 
abnormal labour (26); cerebral angioma with facial 
naevus (2); unascertained (10). In 62 cases of 
acquired hemiplegia etiological factors were: injury 
to head (4); tuberous sclerosis (2); measles (1); 
scarlet fever (1); whooping cough (3); encephalitis 
(7); meningitis (6); vaccinia (3); congenital syph- 
ilis (9); unascertained (26). Hemiplegia is generally 
initiated by a sudden onset in a child hitherto 
healthy, of convulsions, fever, often vomiting, and 
almost invariably coma. The general condition 
improves in a few days and it is then noticed that the 
child is paralyzed on one side. By the end of the 
2nd week the paralysis reaches its maximum in- 
tensity. Complete recovery may occur with great 
rapidity in the exceptional case. There appears to 
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be an immunity from second attacks. No uniform 
type of lesion has been found and anatomical evi- 
dence for the encephalitic theory is almost entirely 
lacking. In the few reports on autopsies performed 
on recent cases, haemorrhages and softenings pre- 
dominate but only in a minority of cases are organic 
changes in the vessels discovered.— F. C. Sumner. 

2280. Stork, Victor E. (1136 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) A pediatrician’s observations on 
mental hygiene. Calif. Med., 1948, 69, 109-111.— 
The basic needs for the growing child are: (1) the 
need of security; (2) the need to live in and face the 
actuai reality of the world as it is and the people he 
has to live with, including himself; (3) the need for 
activity leading to satisfying achievement; (4) the 
need for independence appropriate to his age. At- 
titudes of mothers and fathers are often at the root 
of the child’s failure to obtain satisfaction of his 
needs and these the pediatrician must seek to treat. 
The method of treating such parental attitudes is 
twofold: discussions of the principles involved and 
giving of didactic advice patiently and tactfully.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2281. Watson, George A. Psychic disturbances 
in children with chronic illness. N. C. med. J., 
1948, 9, 547-549.—Behavior problems attendant 
upon chronic diseases in children as for example 
asthma, poliomyelitis, etc., are frequently of psychic 
rather than physical nature and stem from influences 
of home, family, and economic background of the 
ill child. Such influences are of the nature of over- 
solicitous attitude of parents; ignorance and fear 
on the part of parents as to what ails the child and 
as to prognosis; anxiety on part of parents as to cost 
of the illness. Means of avoiding or correcting 
such psychic disturbances of the chronically ill child 
are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

2282. Wingfield, Robert C. Bernreuter person- 
ality ratings of college students who recall having 
had imaginary playmates during childhood. J. 
Child Psychiat., 1948, 1, 190-194.—229 college 
women freshmen were interviewed and 67 of these 
who had recalled having imaginary playmates when 
children were given the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and their scores compared with the 1934 
Bernreuter norms. Compared with the average 
college woman and according to the Bernreuter 
scales, those students who had imaginary childhood 
playmates showed the following characteristics: less 
neuroticism; less self-sufficiency; less introversion; 
more dominance in face-to-face situations; more 
sociability and a greater degree of self-confidence.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


[See also abstracts 2298, 2302, 2312, 2321, 2342, 
2347, 2353, 2368, 2371. | 
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2283. DiMichael, Salvatore G. (Office Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C.) Characteristics of a desirable psychological 
report to the vocational counselor. J. consult. 
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Psychol., 1948, 12, 432-437.—A desirable psychologi- 
cal report should include 5 sections: observation of 
the client’s behavior, technical results, interpretation 
of technical results, recommendations, and summary. 
The report should be framed in terms of the under- 
standing and needs of the counselor who referred the 
client. The report should be clear, concise, informa- 
tive, and as business-like as would do credit to the 
professional services rendered.—S. G. Dulsky. 


2284. Malinovsky, L., & Dauber, M. Lidmuto 
hamiktsoit shel hanoar haironi. (The occupational 
interest of urban youth.) L’maan hayeled v’hanoar, 
1947, No. 31, 32 p.—The occupational attitudes of 
3215 boys and girls 13-14 years old have been in- 
vestigated by means of a questionnaire. 40% of 
boys choose electricity and metal works, 20% pro- 
fessional work, 7% transport, 20% are not decided; 
29% girls want to become nurses or educators, 19% 
clerks or merchants, 28% are not decided. But 
many of them want first of all to learn in a secondary 
school. The permanence of the decisions is great; 
that of the boys is twice greater than that of the 
girls. There is not an outstanding difference, 
either between children of Occidental and Oriental 
Jews or between members of “‘Youth Movements’”’ 
and “not organised.” But a great discrepancy was 


discovered between the occupational choices and 
the vocational structure of Palestinian Jewry. The 
motives of the choices do not differ from those in 
other countries.—H. Ormian. 


2285. Olshansky, Simon S. Accident proneness 
and its implications for vocational counseling. J. 
Rehabilit., 1948, 14(6), 27-28.—The implications of 
F. Dunbar’s statement that at least 80% of the 
major accidents are due to personality disorders are 
discussed, and suggestions are made as to how the 
counselor might handle certain personality qualities 
associated with accident proneness.—L. Long. 


2286. Ruijsch van Dugteren, J. H. De toekomst 
onzer jungeren. (The future of our youth.) Am- 
sterdam: Uitg. Meulenhoff, 1948. 160 p.—General 
information about career choosing guidance, labour 
mediation, and psychotechnics for socially interested 
persons.— M. Dresden. 

2287. Scott, Ira D., & Lindley, Clyde J. (V. A., 
Washington, D. C.) El programa de consejo y 
orientaci6én de la “Veterans Administration.” (The 
advisement and guidance program in the Veterans 
Administration.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1947, 2, 373-407.—Translation (see 20: 3848).— 
A. J. Smith. 


2288. Tranque, Felipe. La oficina-laboratorio de 
orientacién y seleccién profesional de Valladolid. 
(The Laboratory of Professional Selection and 
Guidance of Valladolid.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1947, 2, 557-562.—The organization, activ- 
ities, facilities, and tribulations of the above men- 
tioned institution are briefly described—A. J. 
Smith. 


[See also abstracts 2380, 2428. | 
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2289. Berne, Eric. The mind in action. 


New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. xxi, 320 p. $3.00. 
—Following a preface by A. A. Brill and the author’s 
foreword and introduction, the book is divided into 


3 parts. Part I deals with normal development and 
outlines the psychoanalytic concepts and principles 
of drives and motivation. The problem of the man- 
ner in which human beings express their urges and 
“control themselves’’ is presented according to the 
author’s interpretation of Freudian tenets. Emo- 
tional growth and emotional behavior are discussed 
and a general explanation of dreams and the uncon- 
scious forms the background for the interpretation 
of abnormal development in the following section. 
Part II deals with abnormal development and types 
of abnormal behavior. The basis of psychosomatic 
relations is discussed and the theory of psychoso- 
matic treatment is explained. Part III deals with 
methods of psychiatric treatment. Appendix A 
includes the author’s interpretation and evidence 
for his point of view concerning extra-sensory per- 
ception, intuition, and fortune tellers. Appendix B 
treats man as a political animal.—K. S. Wagoner. 


2290. Carp, E. A. D. E. Medische psychologie en 
pathopsychologie. (Medical psychology and patho- 
psychology.) Amsterdam: Scheltema & Holkema, 
1947. 495 p.—A text-book laying the foundation of 
clinical psychiatric education. Pathopsychology is 
the main point, so that the first part Medical Psy- 
chology serves as a preparation for the second part 
Pathopsychology. The conviction that psychologi- 
cal disturbances are in the proportion of integration 
to disintegration is taken as a starting point. Only 
a dynamic view can deepen our insight into the psy- 
chotic, psychopathic, and neurotic disturbed mind. 
After an introduction about the significance of 
psychological and other methods of enquiry for 
clinical psychiatry, several disturbances are dis- 
cussed, such as disturbances in the forms of ex- 
pression, disturbances in the personality structure, 
emotional disorder, drives, motives, temperament, 
psychomotor problems, intelligence, intellect, char- 
acter, consciousness, thinking, feeling, and willing. 
220 references.—M. Dresden. 


2291. Foucar, H. O. Emotions and human rela- 
tions. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1947, 57, 281-285.— 
How in human relations love, fear and anger become 
involved in emotional conflicts is discussed. Typical 
ways of meeting these emotional conflicts, some 
sensible and some the reverse, are: (1) regression; 
(2) extroversion; (3) introversion; (4) rationaliza- 
tion; (5) segregation or the development of logic- 
tight compartments; (6) repression; (7) dissoci- 
ation; (8) conversion of mental conflicts into physical 
symptoms, anxiety, neurasthenia, and hysteria; (9) 
mental use of substitutes as transference of emotions 
and the importance of symbolism; (10) projection 
of fault-finding and shifting the blame; (11) identi- 
fication; (12) inferiority complex and compensation: 
(13) sublimation.— F. C. Sumner. 
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2292. Frankel, Emil. (N. J. State Dept. Institu- 
tions & Agencies, Trenton.) Outcome of mental- 
hospital treatment in New Jersey ; a statistical review 
of state mental-hospital activities. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1948, 32, 459-464.—Percentage tables for out- 
come of 4600 patients at Greystone Park, Marlboro, 
and Trenton Hospitals are presented to illustrate 
types of patients according to admission and dis- 
charge, duration of hospital life, condition at dis- 
charge, and criteria of recovery. For 500 patients 
committed in 1930 as manic-depressive and dementia 
praecox the percentages released, in hospital, and 
died for each of 8 years are presented —W. L. 
Wilkins. 


2293. Hawley, Paul R. The role of motivation in 
recovery from illness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 
104, 753-757.—All branches of medicine must be 
cognizant of the factor of motivation in the recovery 
from illness and in overcoming disability. During 
the war the convalescent centers stressed psychologi- 
cal rehabilitation with tremendous success. The 
psychosomatic patient requires first resolution of his 
conflicts and then motivation to channelize his re- 
sources into “doing” rather than merely ‘“‘being”’ 
states. The paraplegic must be aided to independ- 
ence, in line with his interests and capabilities. 
Group activities have proven to be beneficial in- 
fluences for the paraplegic. Internists must rec- 
ognize the important relationships between mind 
and body. Likewise, psychiatrists must realize that 
psychotics may suffer from organic disease.—R. D. 
Weitz. 


2294. Kieve, Rudolph. (Clovis, N. M.) Some 
principles of rural psychiatry. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1948, 12, 158-165.—In rural communities, 
the psychiatric patient belongs to a tightly integrated 
family which is severely disorganized if one of its 
members falls victim to a neurotic or chronic psychi- 
atric disorder. He and his family regard.his primary 
symptoms as entirely unrelated to his personality 
and development. When they realize that symptoms 
may not merely be amputated, they are apt to see the 
psychiatrist only as a threat to their mutual integra- 
tive interaction. The average physician has pro- 
gressively given up his educational function toward 
his patients, but the psychiatrist’s work is basically 
pedagogic. He faces an unusual challenge in a rural 
community.—W. A. Varvel. 


2295. Maudsley, H. F. Some ideals for a psychi- 
atric service. Med. J. Australia, 1948, 1, 581-586.— 
A scheme is outlined whereby a coordination of effort 
on the part of psychiatrists and those interested in 
psychiatry may bring about a service which will not 
only meet the psychiatric needs of the community 
but will act as a link between general medicine, 
psychiatry, and social welfare. A coordinated mental 
health service must provide for all four stages in the 
career of a psychiatric casualty: (1) referral by social 
workers; (2) tentative diagnosis and initial disposal ; 
(3) remedial stage at which in-patient or out-patient 
treatment is undertaken; (4) after-care and final 
disposal. For the implementation of such a mental 
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health service the following are crying needs: (1) 
more trained psychiatrists and a better appreciation 
of psychiatric problems amongst the medical pro- 
fession generally; (2) encouraging of research in 
neuropathology, psychopathology, and clinical psy- 
chiatry; (3) a larger number of trained psychiatric 
nurses and social workers; (4) provision for occupa- 
tional therapy, speech therapy, and other rehabilita- 
tion means; (5) improvements in legal psychiatry 
and hospital administration.— F. C. Sumner. 

2296. Overholser, Winfred. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Presidential address. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 1-9.—Psychiatry, its 
development and change, is presented with a dis- 
cussion of its growth and organization. Mention is 
made of the past as well as recent accomplishments 
of the American Psychiatric Association. The con- 
tributions of the various groups and committees of 
the Association are surveyed and evaluated. The 
vast increase of public interest in matters relating to 
psychiatry has given rise to a need for greater ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by all members of the pro- 
fession. The consideration of the formulation of a 
code of psychiatric principles and practice is recom- 
mended. Indicated is an urgent need for the applica- 
tion of mental hygiene principles and for the con- 
centration of the wisdom of all toward the practical 
application of psychiatry to the problems of world 
citizenship. With all the progress that has been 
made, psychiatry is but on the threshold of vast and 
important contributions to human welfare. In 
promoting those contributions the American Psy- 
chiatric Association can render an invaluable service. 


—R. D. Weits. 


2297. Palmer, Harold. (U. Otago, N. Z.) The 
role of the endocrine glands in clinical psychiatry. 
Med. Pr., 1948, 220, 178-182.—The endocrines are 
shown to play a significant part in provoking re- 
sponses of much psychological significance but para- 
doxically the psychiatrist himself rarely employs 
endocrine therapy. Temperament is an aspect of 
individuation which unites the physiological and the 
psychological and is in all probability largely con- 
ditioned by the endocrine glands.— F. C. Sumner. 


2298. Patrick, P. R. (Dept. of Health and Home 
Affairs, Queensland, Australia.) Report of a survey 
of children born in 1941 with reference to congenital 
abnormalities arising from maternal rubella. Med. 
J. Australia, 1948, 1, 421-425.—During the months 
of June to September, 1947, the Queensland School 
Health Services conducted a survey of children born 
in 1941 with a view to determining the extent of 
abnormalities resulting from maternal rubella during 
pregnancy. Of 9674 questionnaires sent out to 
mothers 7822 were returned completed. Altogether 
there were 262 cases in which mothers were certain 
they had contracted rubella during that particular 
pregnancy. Clinical findings are reported (1) for 
129 children born in 1941 whose mothers were 
certain that they had suffered from rubella (German 
measles) during that pregnancy; (2) for 1000 chil- 
dren born in 1941 and attending State schools, whose 
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mothers were certain that they had not suffered from 
rubella during that pregnancy; (3) for 26 children 
born in 1941 and attending the School for the Deaf 
and the Blind and giving a history of maternal ru- 
bella. It is found that a considerably higher fre- 
quency of deaf mutism, mental deficiency, congenital 
cardiac disorder, and cataract exists among children 
whose mothers suffered from rubella during preg- 
nancy than among children whose mothers had not. 
Despite lack of experimental evidence, there is 
sufficient clinical evidence to show the grave risk of 
exposure of the pregnant woman to rubella. The 
article closes with suggestions as to what can be done 
to prevent these abnormalities and as to what can be 
done to treat and educate the children in whom the 
abnormalities occur.— F. C. Sumner. 


2299. Seidenberg, Robert. (Syracuse Coll. Med., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) Psychiatric aspects of the every- 
day practice of medicine. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 
48, 1256-1260.—Fear of having a disease widely 
publicised in health campaigns and fear that brings 
the patient to the physician’s office constitute psy- 
chosomatic aspects of a variety of disorders. Meth- 
ods of approach to such psychosomatic patients are 
discussed, namely: (1) the establishment of rapport 
between patient and physician (transference) by 
putting the patient at ease through sincere interest 
in him; (2) the elicitation of the emotional com- 
ponents of patient’s illness (anamnesis) within the 
classic form of history taking. Illustrative cases are 
given in each instance.— F. C. Sumner. 


2300. Stevenson, George S. (Nalional Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene.) Mental health—a look 
ahead. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 353-363.— 
The public psychiatric institution is too much iso- 
lated from the community—the hospital is a part of 
the community and should be integrated with the 
mental health program of the surrounding area. 
Patients must be provided with humane, scientific 
care, and there must be more research and study of 
general mental health problems.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2301. Wiersma, D. De psychopathologie als 
hulpwetenschap der psychologie. (Psychopathology 
as a contributing science to psychology.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 260-277.—In view of ex- 
amples it is shown (1) how psychology can be of use 
to psychopathology, (2) how psychopathology can 
be of use to psychology, and (3) how object and 
method of both sciences are the same in principle. 
Among the examples is a detailed one concerning the 
arithmetical thinking of feebleminded children. 
The conclusion is that study of psychopathological 
problems must enlarge and brighten the psycholo- 
gist’s opinions.— M. Dresden. 


[See also abstract 2006. } 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


2302. Kaplan, Samuel, Abbott, John A., Hincks, 
Elizabeth M., Waldfogel, Samuel, et al. Feeble- 
mindedness or pseudoretardation? Amer. J. Med., 
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1948, 5, 891-897.—A case is reported of a boy who 
is a “retarded”’ child (68 IQ, Merrill Palmer Test; 
75 IQ, Stanford Binet) referred for evaluation cf his 
apparent intellectual deficit. The history and ab- 
normal electroencephalogram furnish some evidence 
that he has suffered neo-natal brain damage. How- 
ever, careful scrutiny of the family relationship 
brought to light the patient’s rejection by his mother, 
the years of his early life when his father was literally 
a missing figure in the family, and the long periods of 
neglect due to his brother’s illness. The Rorschach 
test indicated much anxiety and a severe personality 
problem plus possibility of diffuse brain damage. 
Psychiatric interview confirmed the suspicion that 
patient was a very insecure, anxious, and emotionally 
disturbed child. During 6 months of therapy he has 
shown a capacity for change and development. It 
was therefore believed that the mental retardation 
was not due primarily to innate lack of capacity but 
was largely a “‘pseudo-retardation” caused by an 
emotional disorder. Two conditions apparently 
existed: (1) cerebral damage dating back to birth, 
and (2) superimposed neurotic disturbance.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2303. Kennedy, Ruby Jo Reeves. (Connecticut 
Coll., New London, Conn.) The social adjustment 
of morons in a Connecticut city. Hartford, Conn.: 
Mansfield-Southbury Social Service, 1948. 120 p.— 
A report of an investigation of the characteristics of 
256 morons in a Connecticut community as part of 
a wider study of the human resources of the State. 
A control group of 129 non-morons was also sur- 
veyed. Results are summarized under 5 headings: 
parental family background, marital adjustment, 
economic adjustment, anti-social behavior, and 
social participation. Three appendices describe the 
methodology, include facsimiles of the schedule 
form, and list the critical ratios of differences be- 
tween the characteristics of the two groups.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot. 

2304. Thompson, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Some aspects of mental deficiency. Med. Pr., 1948, 
220, 227-232.—With respect to mental deficiency 
the following topics are discussed: definition; inci- 
dence; classification; some factors concerned in the 
causation of mental deficiency; diagnosis, antenatal, 
natal, neonatal; the physical examination; the intel- 
lectual evaluation; treatment; the question of the 
marriage of the mentally deficient—F. C. Sumner. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2305. Bergler, Edmund. Fear of leaving the 
apartment. Samiksd, 1947, 1, 281-284.—A case of 
fear of leaving the apartment which has a maso- 
chistic substructure is presented and discussed.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2306. Caldwell, John M., Jr. The problem soldier 
and the Army. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1948, 105, 46-51. 
—The problem soldier and the Army might be ex- 
pressed as the problem of the soldier as he is enlisted 
or inducted, the problem of the soldier after he is in 
the Army, and the problem of the soldier being dis- 
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charged from the Army. Much has been said of the 
soldier’s difficulty in the Army, and something needs 
to be said of the Army’s difficulties with the soldier. 
During World War II, neuropsychiatric disorders 
were the cause of rejections of 12% of all men ex- 
amined for military service, the basis for 6 to 7% of 
total admissions to Army hospitals, and the reason 
for 49% of all separations for mental or physical 
defects. A War Department review board is cur- 
rently considering all discharges, either honorable 
or dishonorable, with a view to changing, correcting, 
or modifying improper or inequitable discharges. 
A War Department clemency board is functioning to 
correct injustices and inconsistencies resulting from 
court-martial sentences. Army regulations are being 
modified and court-martial procedures are being 
changed and improved in the light of modern 
thought. 6 references.—R. D. Weits. 

2307. Coleman, James C. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.), & McCalley, Jean Elizabeth. Nail 
biting and mental health; a survey of the literature. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 428-454.—Incidence 
among children, adults, servicemen; etiology, in- 
cluding analytic, neurological, physiological, social 
stress, and anxiety theories; and therapy are re- 
viewed. Nail-biting is typically an adolescent index 
of inadequate adjustment which is resistant to 
symptomatic therapy.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2308. Minogue, S. Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Med. J. Australia, 1948, 1, 586-587.—An account of 
the movement known as “Alcoholics Anonymous” 
is given which touches on its history, its aims, its 
modus operandi, its success in a field which has 
always been a heartbreak to psychiatrists.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2309. Paster, Samuel. (Kentucky Hosp., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.) The treatment of chronic alcoholism. 
Memphis med. J., 1948, 23, 88—91.—Alcoholics are 
divided into 3 groups as to the underlying psycho- 
pathology: (1) the psychotic; (2) the psychopathic 
personality; (3) the neurotic. Neurotic alcoholics 
constitute the largest group and are sensitive indi- 
viduals suffering from deeply rooted, often intolerable 
emotional conflicts and are generally introverted, 
shy and extremely selfconscious. The treatment 
of the neurotic alcoholic is discussed in respect to 
the difficulty in achieving rapport; the time and 
patience required; the necessity of resorting to group 
therapy. The program and therapeutic modus 
operandi of “Alcoholics Anonymous” are presented 
in some detail. 12 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


2310. Power, Thomas D. (Brentwood Mental 
Hosp., Brentwood, Essex.) The physical basis of 
depression. Med. Pr., 1947, 218, 65-67.—Not only 
psychological, i.e., external factors, such as financial 
loss, frustrated ambition, and bereavement, but also 
physical, i.e., internal factors, may cause mental de- 
pression. In stressing the physical causation of de- 
pression the author suggests as evidence the removal 
of depression by physical agents, and the engen- 
dering of depression by drugs and the toxins of certain 
diseases. In neurological terms, the depressants in- 
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crease inhibition while the excitants increase dis- 
inhibition. Where depression is precipitated by 
external difficulties as in bereavement, the adjusting 
mechanism is primarily intact but too great demands 
are being made on it. On the other hand, in inter- 
nally determined depression there is something wrong 
with the adjusting mechanism itself. Depression, 
like anxiety and fear, to which it is closely related, 
subserves a protective function, tending to withdraw 
the individual from the difficulties of life-—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2311. Riley, John W., Jr., Marden, Charles F., 
& Lifshitz, Marcia. (Rutgers U., New Brunswick, 
N. J.) The motivational pattern of drinking; based 
on the verbal responses of a cross-section sample of 
users of alcoholic beverages. Quart. J. Stud. Alco- 
hol, 1948, 9, 353-362.—Of a sample of 2677, 65% 
indicated some drinking of alcoholic beverages. 
Reasons given for drinking were both social and 
ndividual, with more seasoned drinkers being likely 
to give individual reasons. Direct social pressure 
is more important in motivating women than men, 
younger than older people, and occasional rather 
than regular drinkers.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2312. Rose, Annelies Argelander. The homes of 
homesick girls. J. Child Psychiat., 1948, 1, 181-189. 
—The results of an analysis of 149 autobiographies 
written in 1945 and 1946 by students in a course of 
adolescent psychology and the responses to the 
questions in the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
“‘Homesickness is a reaction to unsuccessful ad- 
justment to a new social environment where there 
is a feeling either of frustration in the desire to 
be accepted or of inadequacy because of the lack of 
the necessary social skill to keep pace with others.” 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2313. Scott, W. Clifford M. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London.) A psycho-analytic concept of the origin of 
depression. Brit. med. J., 1948, 1, 538-540.—The 
psychoanalytic formulation of the origin of depres- 
sion would runs as follows: ‘Out of the realization 
that at one and the same time it is possible for a 
person to love and hate, and out of the realization 
that such love and hate can be felt for oné and the 
same person, emerges the human capacity for de- 
pression, both normal and abnormal.”” The author 
believes depression may occur as early as in the first 
six months of life at which time simultaneous love 
and hate for the mother can take place. 3 cases are 
presented as illustrative of the simultaneous love- 
hate theory of depression.— F. C. Sumner. 


2314. Taylor, Frederick R. (Wake Forest Coll., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.) Alcoholic beverages and 
alcoholism. N. C. med. J., 1948, 9, 145-148.— 
Briefly summarized are the following topics: physi- 
ologic effects of alcohol; the intoxicating level of 
alcohol in the blood; causes of alcoholism; cost of 
alcoholism; methods of treating alcoholics.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2315. Titus, Pauline Woodruff. How to conquer 
shyness. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 
xi, 322 p. $2.85.—‘Shy people use only 10% of 
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their innate ability and capacity for doing things and 
enjoying life.’ The author, an ex-saleswoman, to 
overcome her own shyness, developed a system 
which she now sells in private lessons or in a mail- 
order Home Study course. Through it she claims to 
change shy people “from dummies into men and 
women who are noticed wherever they go.”” She 
teaches that “fear, which freezes our brains,” is 
really a friend. One can learn to hide his shyness 
from the world through attention to physical ap- 
pearance, handshakes, voice, manner of standing 
and sitting, and by “being dominant.” Through 
this technique, the “shy person” who has “that un- 
relaxed and painful reserve that won't let you speak 
or act even though you want to... and makes 
you lonely and unhappy” learns: (1) To understand 
himself, (2) to talk successfully before any audience 
and (3) how to get on with people. To obtain 
further details of the metamorphosis, the “shy 
person’’ must subscribe to the private lessons.— 
L. R. Stetwner. 


[See also abstracts 2160, 2267, 2273. | 


CrimE & DELINQUENCY 

2316. Blue, John T., Jr. (Howard U., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) The relationship of juvenile delinquency, 
race, and economic status. J. Negro Educ., 1948, 
17, 469-477.—The hypothesis for this study was 
that economic status is more closely related to juve- 
nile delinquency than is race. Census data for the 
city of Detroit and compiled by the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research were utilized. Partial 


correlation coefficients of +.52 for race and delin- 
quency, with economic status held constant, and 
—.59 for economic status and delinquency, with race 


held constant, are held to support the hypothesis, in 
addition to other statistical data. A multiple cor- 
relation of +.74 between the three variables indicates 
that race and economic status are important deter- 
minants of juvenile delinquency.—A. Burton. 

2317. Buttimore, Dennis J. Some aspects of the 
personality of male juvenile delinquents. In New 
York Unwersity, School of Education, Abstracts of 
theses . . . 1946-1947. New York, 1947, 1-6.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1946. 

2318. Deb, A. K. Criminal and anti-social be- 
haviour. Calcutta med. J., 1947, 44, 279-281.— 
The respective roles of brain injury, neurosis, social 
environment, low intelligence, and psychopathy in 
prompting the hostility and aggression behind 
criminal behavior are briefly discussed.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2319. Galdston, Iago. (N. Y. Acad. Med., New 
York.) A medical and social critique of delinquency. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 529-538.—Delin- 
quency is a deficiency disease—the individual and 
social ineffectiveness of the criminal lies in unrealized 
potentialities for loving. Spiritual and cultural 
leadership, concerned not so much with the law as 
with the social organism to which the law applies, is 
the chief need in prevention.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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2320. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Case studies in the psycho- 
pathology of crime. Vol. III: Cases 10-13. Wash- 
ington: Medical Science Press, 1948. xxxv, 834 p. 
$17.50.—This volume continues the author's pres- 
entation of case material from the Department of 
the Criminal Insane (Howard Hall) at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital (see 7: 5941 and 19: 756). A new 
introduction to the series discusses the plan of the 
work, methods of treatment and elicitation of ma- 
terial, and criticisms which have been directed at 
previous volumes of the series. The histories are 
presented in the form of “clinical and scientific 
protocols” as a reference source for research in 
criminal material. Each case begins with hospital 
records of routine anamnestic, biographic, physical, 
psychological, psychiatric, and conference data plus 
outside information from agencies, acquaintances, 
etc. The case study proper consists of psychobi- 
ographic data elicited by psychoanalysis, interviews, 
written autobiography, questionnaires, and dream 
“interpolation,” a method in which accumulated 
autobiographical material is interpreted as one 
long association to accumulated dream material. 
This volume is devoted to murder. Cases 10 and 11 
are psychopaths, Cases 12 and 13 are paranoid 
dementia-praecoxes. Case 10 “represents the first 
successful analysis of a murder recorded in the psy- 
choanalytic literature.’”-—C. L. Golightly. 

2321. Lewin, Herbert S. An experiment in non- 
authoritative treatment of juvenile delinquents. J. 
Child Psychiat., 1948, 1, 195-198.—The author 
reports tentative findings of an experiment in a non- 
authoritative relationship with an experimental 
group of 14 boys between the ages of 13 and 15. 
Twelve boys served as a control group. In the ex- 
perimental group an attempt was made to give 
parents and the boys themselves some insight into 
their behavior. In the experimental group boys 
reported to the counselor more frequently than did 
those of the control group. ‘While some truancy 
persisted for the members of the control group, only 
one case was reported for the experimental group.” — 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2322. Mannoury, G. De dood als zegepraal. 
(Death as triumph.) Amsterdam: G. W. Breughel, 
1948. 32 p.—Essays on the crowd-educational side 
of the problem of death-penalty, in which the author 
motivates and throws light upon his denial point of 
view regarding death-penalty. Argumentation is 
psychologically sound. (Courtesy of Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol.)—M. Dresden. 


PsyYCHOSES 


2323. Bird, H. Waldo. (Winter V. A.° Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Varying hypnotizability in a case of 
Parkinsonism. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 
210-217.—Direct hypnotic suggestion was shown to 
inhibit a tremor and to diminish muscular rigidity in 
a Parkinsonian patient although the trance was 
never more than moderate in depth. The tremor 
appeared abruptly at a time of stress. The pre- 
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morbid personality was mildly schizoid with a front 
of pretentious intellectualization and a prominence 
of projection and obsessive indecision. Varying 
susceptibility to the induction of trance was roughly 
correlated with a changing emphasis on conscious 
motivational factors.—W. A. Varvel. 


2324. Gamble, Clarence J. The sterilization of 
psychotic patients under state laws. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 105, 60-62.—The author reports, 
statistically and graphically, the number of steriliza- 
tions of insane patients carried out under the eugenic 
sterilization laws. While most of the state laws con- 
tain provisions whereby the sterilizations can be 
performed on a compulsory basis, in practice this is 
rarely done. The protective program is therefore 
limited by the difficulties in securing the consent of 
the patient or his family. This in turn is limited by 
the lack of public understanding that surgical 
sterilization removes nothing from the body and 
involves no change in sexual responses or character- 
istics. 5 references.—R. D. Weits. 

2325. Hamilton, Donald M., & Ward, Gladys M. 
(New York Hosp., White Plains.) The hospital 
treatment of involutional psychoses. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 801-804.—The authors present 
a study of 100 women suffering from involutional 
psychoses. Family histories and prepsychotic per- 
sonalities are described. Most of the patients ex- 
hibited rigid, uncompromising attitudes and com- 
pulsive meticulosity. Unsatisfactory sexual ad- 
justments further characterized the group. When 
compared with a similar group which had received 
electric shock it was found that only 42% of the 
original group were distinctly benefited while 75% 
of the shock group satisfactorily recovered. The 
average length of hospitalization was 8 months for 
the shock group and 2 years for those who were not so 
treated. Intensive psychotherapy following the 
electric shock resulted in better adjustments to life 
by these patients than before their mental illnesses. 
—R. D. Weitz. 

2326. Heath, Robert G., & Pool, J. Lawrence. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Treatment of psychoses 
with bilateral ablation of a focal area of the frontal 
cortex. Psychosom. Med., 1948, 10, 254-256.—24 
chronic psychotic patients who had not responded 
to conventional therapy underwent operation for 
the bilateral extirpation of different areas of the 
frontal cortex. Beneficial results were obtained when 
Brodmann’s areas 9 and/or 10 were encroached upon 
but signs of deterioration in social behavior were 
noted when additional cortical areas were removed. 
“Patients whose overt psychotic symptoms are 
removed by operation show essentially the same 
basic personality traits that were present before the 
illness began.” This operative procedure cannot 
be an adequate substitute for effective psychotherapy 
especially with psychoneurotics.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2327. Hernandez, Rafael, & Dalman, Carlos J. 
(San Juan, P. R.) The psychodynamics of schizo- 
phrenic reactions in benzedrine poisoning. Bol. 
Asoc. Médica P. Rico, 1948, 40, 163-168.—3 cases of 
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acute benzedrine intoxication are reported: Cases 
A and B, patients with schizoid personalities, de- 
veloped schizophrenic reactions, paranoid type, while 
Case C, ‘an extrovert, happy-go-lucky young man, 
showed marked increase in psychomotor activity 
and hallucinosis. Schizophrenic reactions appear to 
be produced by a marked increase in mental activity 
when a block for externalization exists as in indi- 
viduals with schizoid personalities. Regression, 
withdrawal from reality, primitive thinking, etc., 
are just superficial manifestations of an internal 
revolution of conflicts. The clinical picture of a 
schizophrenic reaction appears to be due to a cen- 
trifugal block. Centripetally, schizophrenics can 
absorb but they cannot respond. Prolonged path- 
ologic over-activity may bring about biochemical 
and other reactions that should in turn result in 
permanent organic changes manifested by deteri- 
oration.— F. C. Sumner. 


2328. Kallmann, Franz J. (N. Y. State Psychi- 
atric Inst., New York.) Applicability of modern 
genetic concepts in the management of schizo- 
phrenia. J. Hered., 1948, 39, 339-344.—An in- 
herited disorder is not necessarily incurable simply 
because it is hereditary. Neither can a denial of the 
existence of human heredity effect a cure. With 
present treatment methods still inadequate, failure 
to cure stems from inadequate understanding of the 
nature and constitutional controllability of the basic 
genetic mechanisms which produce the underlying 
biochemical dysfunction. Success is possible in 
treating certain inherited disorders which are not 
fully expressed in given situations, either by render- 
ing the given morbid genes less penetrant, or by 
changing their expression by environmental manipu- 
lations, or by mobilizing constitutional resistance 
factors. Genetic investigations which clarify the 
role of resistance will aid in understanding and 
treating schizophrenia.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


2329. Koch, Edward J. (Farnhurst, Del.) Cross 
section and long section in psychosis: some specific 
implications of each. Delaware St. med. J., 1948, 
20, 159-163.—"‘A well rounded psychiatric appraisal 
of any functional mental illness is derived from two 
main sources: (1) direct observation of the patient 
and (2) anamnestic data obtained from relatives, 
friends, or the patient himself.”” The former gives a 
cross section of the illness; the latter a long section. 
Over against current emphasis on the long sectional 
approach the author calls attention to the sig- 
nificance of the cross sectional approach as revealing 
certain implications with no important root in the 
prepsychotic past but intimations of the future, 
sometimes vague, sometimes clear-cut. In other 
words, certain elements in the cross section are 
prophetic or indicative of radical changes being made 
in the patient’s state or frame of mind. The two 
main components of this change are: (1) an altera- 
tion of consciousness of varying degrees with its at- 
tendant phenomena of amnesia, oneroid thinking, 
delusions and hallucinations preventing the process 
of adaptation to the psychotic defect and materially 
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altering insight and prognosis; (2) the affective or 
anhedonic element, almost invariably present. Illus- 
trative case-material is given.— F. C. Sumner. 

2330. Lafora, Gonzalo R. And4lisis estructural de 
los trastornos psiquicos. (A structural analysis of 
the psychical disturbances.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1948, 3, 101-112.—Dr. Bartolomé Llopis in 
his monograph, ‘The Pellagra Psychosis,” has made 
a noteworthy contribution to the understanding of 
psychoses in general. The concept of “unique 
psychosis” is revived in modified form as an axial 
syndrome of various successive stages that would 
be common to all psychoses. A distinction is made 
between the state of consciousness and the content 
of consciousness. The symptoms of state consist in 
disturbances of psychic activity, whereas those of 
content are actually somatic and not psychic dis- 
turbances. ‘‘The qualitative differences among the 
diverse syndromes of the content of consciousness 
derive from the distinct functional nature of the 
sensory organs that are affected by the pathological 
process. On the contrary, the syndromes of the 
state of consciousness constitute true disturbances 
of the psychical activity due to a general affection of 
the cerebrum and only vary according to the inten- 
sity and gravity of said affection.” —A. J. Smith. 

2331. Levin, Max. Bromide psychoses: four 
varieties. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 798-800.— 
Four varieties of bromide psychoses—simple bro- 
mide intoxication, delirium, hallucinosis, and transi- 
tory schizophrenia, are described. The differences 
between a bromide schizophrenic and a non-schizoid 
person in a bromide delirium are outlined, especially 
noting the tremendously increased self-reference in 
the former. It is suggested that mental hospitals 
automatically administer bromide tests to every new 
admittance.—R. D. Weits. 

2332. Nielsen, J. M., & Thompson, George N. 
Schizophrenic syndromes as frustration reactions. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 771-777.—In certain 
instances symptoms characteristic of the paranoid 
form of schizophrenia indicate nothing more than a 
frustration reaction and that restoration in such 
cases is possible in the early stages by removal of the 
frustration. In selected cases the development of a 
major psychotic state can be aborted by simple 
psychotherapy. Five cases are summarized to sup- 
port this thesis. The frustration in this type of 
psychotic reaction must in its early stages be over- 
come by direct assault or by sublimation before a 
chronic deteriorating schizophrenia_becomes estab- 
lished.— R. D. Weits. 

2333. Rapaport, Yonnel. (U. Paris, France.) 
L’état mental et les psychoses des hypothyroidiens. 
(The mental state and the psychoses of hypothy- 
roids.) France méd., 1947, 10(10), 8-11.—The 
literature is reviewed pertaining to the intelligence 
and the psychoses in varied forms of thyroid insuffi- 
ciency and pertaining to the results of opotherapy. 
With regard to therapeutic effects the literature is in 
accord to the effect that scholastic, mental and 
physical retardation as well as psychotic condition 
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tend to definite improvement with therapy of hy- 
pothyroidism.— F. C. Sumner. 

2334. Ripley, Herbert S., & Wolf, Stewart. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Psychoses occurring 
among psychopathic personalities in association with 
in-elastic situations overseas. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 105, 52-59.—This study is concerned with a 
group of 50 psychotic patients with psychopathic 
personalities, encountered in New Guinea and the 
Philippines during World War II. The heredity, 
environmental background, personality develop- 
ment, and psychopathology were investigated. 
Fifty psychopaths not considered to be psychotic 
were used as a control group. Presented are the 
general data, precipitating factors, and case studies. 
31 references.—R. D. Weits. 


[See also abstracts 2245, 2255. ] 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


2335. Bergler, Edmund. Psychology of the kill- 
joy. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1949, 162, 11-12.—The 
killjoy is seen as a neurotic who may be aided through 
analysis. An “unconscious substructure” corre- 
sponds to the following 6 descriptive signs of the 
“killjoy-attitude:” “(1) the killjoy is not conscious 
of being one; (2) he lacks the amiable sense of 
humor built on the principle: live and let live; (3) 
he commands regularly a biting irony directed with 
venom against people who have any kind of harmless 
fun; (4) characterologically, the killjoy impresses 
one as a depressed person; (5) the killjoy seems to 
derive some surreptitious pleasure from ‘freezing’ 
other people, by either pointing out in a derogatory 
way the low level of their fun, or, by conspicuously 
not laughing at their jokes; (6) he gives the im- 
pression of a stern and disgusted governess, con- 
fronted with a bunch of silly children.”"—A. R. 
Howard. 

2336. De, Nagendranath. Some aspects of the 
unconscious in hysteria. Samiksd, 1947, 1, 299- 
304.—Hysteria never develops suddenly. Defi- 
ciency of repression is present; as a result the hysteric 
retains many characters of childhood. In some cases 
repression is at a minimum and many unconscious 
wishes remain superficial and easily detected. In 
such cases hysteria may resemble malingering. In 
other cases, however, repression is extreme and un- 
conscious motivations are severely distorted.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

2337. Ebaugh, Franklin G. (U. Colorado Sch. 
Med., Denver,) Bodily reactions of anxiety. Post 
Grad. med. J., 1948, 4, 208-216.—Bodily reactions 
of anxiety are enumerated and discussed: headache; 
psychogenic gastrointestinal reaction; peptic ulcer; 
psychogenic cardiovascular reaction; psychogenic 
respiratory reaction.— F. C. Sumner. 

2338. Hadden, Samuel B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) The genesis of the neuroses. Ann. 
intern. Med., 1947, 27, 282-288.—Defining psy- 
choneuroses as ‘‘a group of symptoms which may be 
physical, mental, or both, which develop in an indi- 
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vidual when he is incapable of dealing successfully 
with the circumstances in his life at a given time,” 
the author focuses attention upon the importance 
of the very earliest weeks and months of life in the 
eventual formation of personality. Failure of the 
child to experience normal gratification and to obtain 
opportunity for development and adjustment may 
establish a neurotic pattern which may continue 
throughout life or may be improved as a result of 
favorable influences. In the latter instances some 
deficiency may remain and in later life, under 
difficult circumstances, the pattern of neurotic be- 
havior may again assert itself—F. C. Sumner. 


2339. McDowell, Mehl. (Westwood Village, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) An abrupt cessation of major 
neurotic symptoms following an hypnotically induced 
artificial conflict. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 
168-177.—A war veteran hospitalized because of a 
severe and chronic anxiety state showed no clinical 
improvement after several months of psychotherapy. 
In a deep hypnotic sleep he was presented with an 
artificial conflict built around a tentative formulation 
of the pathogenesis of his illness and utilizing a 
symbolization of his premature ejaculation. Within 
a day or so his symptoms completely disappeared. 
A year later he was maintaining his recovery. Some 
suggestions as to the mechanisms underlying the 
recovery are offered.—W. A. Varvel. 

2340. Menninger, William C. (Menninger Found- 
ation, Topeka, Kans.) The problem of the neurotic 
patient. Ann. intern. Med., 1947, 27, 487-493.— 
The neurotic patient is a very real problem to the 
average doctor who generally lacks the psychiatric 
understanding for the management of his kind of 
patient. Some elemental facts about the reactions 
of neurotics, their causes and cure are presented for 
the benefit of this general practitioner.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


2341. Niederland, William Guglielmo. Man- 
made plague; a primer of neurosis. New York: 
Renbayle House, 1948. xiv, 304 p.—Written for the 
medical man as well as for the patient, this book 
treats in a simple fashion of the cause of neurosis; 
the symptoms of neurosis; types of neurotics; the 
role of frustrated love and other distressing life 
situations in the genesis of neurotic reactions; the 
ways of avoiding neurosis; general psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis of neurosis.— F. C. Sumner. 


2342. Odlum, Doris. (West End Hosp. Nervous 
Diseases, London.) The modern treatment of 
hysteriain children. Med. Pr., 1948, 220, 121-124.— 
Hysterical manifestations in boys and girls of pre- 
adolescent period take the form of loss of emotional 
control, of crying and screaming. Very rare are 
hysterical manifestations such as fainting from emo- 
tion, loss of memory, fugue phenomena, or paresis. 
Hysterical conversion symptoms are frequent such 
as attacks of sickness, headache, diarrhea. On the 
other hand, hysterical manifestations of the adoles- 
cent and post-adolescent period are frequently of the 
fugue and paretic variety. Treating hysterical 


children and adolescents involves: understanding of 
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2339-2345 


their temperamental make up; modification of un- 
favorable environmental conditions with aim of 
bringing about a feeling of security; spontaneous 
play; encouragement and reassurance; at times 
actual inattention. The essential thing appears to 
be that of preventing the child from benefiting from 
hysterical behavior.— F. C. Sumner. 


2343. Petrie, Asenath. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don.) Repression and suggestibility as related to 
temperament. J. Personality, 1948, 16, 445-458.— 
The problems considered were the relation between 
hysteria and repression, hysteria and suggestibility, 
and hysteria and other psychological variables. The 
subjects were 34 hysteric patients and 38 dysthymic 
patients. The materials included scores on 4 tests of 
repression, 2 tests of suggestibility, 38 other stand- 
ardized psychological tests, and intelligence scores, 
clinical ratings, and a case history for each patient. 
The results were as follows: (1) No significant 
differences were found between hysterics and dys- 
thymics by either the repression or the suggestibility 
tests. (2) No significant differences between the 
groups were found in tests of perseveration, fluency, 
estimation of time, memory, aesthetic appreciation, 
fluctuation of ambiguous figures, arithmetic ability, 
and attitude toward words. (3) Positive correlations 
existed between repression and suggestibility and 
between repression and degree of neuroticism. (4) 
Significant differences were found favoring the dys- 
thymics in tests of muscular perseverance and manual 
dexterity. 28 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


2344. Banerji, S. N. (Carmichael Med. Coll. 
Hosp., Calcutta, India.) Psychogenic vomiting. 
Calcutta med. J., 1947, 44, 240—-242.—Two cases of 
persistent psychogenic vomiting are presented: (1) 
a 29-year old woman teacher recently married to a 
man who was inconsiderate of her fear of becoming 
and being pregnant; (2) a 26-year old male clerk in 
straitened circumstances who was afraid of his wife 
being pregnant. Fear, anxiety, anger, disgust, and 
other emotions normally invoke certain visceral 
sensations. In the cases cited, anxiety and disgust 
were the main sources of the symptoms.—F. 
Sumner. 

2345. Benedek, Therese. An approach to the 
study of the diabetic. Psychosom. Med., 1948, 10, 
284-287.—A presentation of methology in the ap- 
plication of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic and 
research technique in studies of diabetes mellitus. 
Reference is made to investigations now under way. 
Observations should be made on the relationship 
between metabolic and physiological processes. 
Especially significant are the emotional reactions 
of the patient to recommendations of free diet. 
The first and most general reaction is mobilized 
anxiety. ‘“‘The analysis of the variations in ego 
strength, the periods of regression, and periods of 
redintegration may indicate the role of psychobi- 
ologic constellations in the etiology of diabetes 
mellitus.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot. 








2346-2353 


2346. Brooks, Chandler. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) The hypothalamus and obesity. 
Med. J. Australia, 1948, 1, 327-331.—The literature 
pertaining to the causation and cure of obesity is 
critically reviewed. Obesity, defined as the abnor- 
mal condition caused by excess storage of potential 
energy-producing substance in the form of adipose 
tissue, is caused by (1) increased appetite owing to 
low blood sugar level and/or psychological factors; 
(2) injury to the ventromedian nucleus of the 
hypothalamus. The cure of obesity is seen in a 
limitation of energy-intake to the required energy- 
output.— F. C. Sumner. 


2347. Clarke, T. Wood. (7 Cottage Place, Utica, 
N. Y.) Neuro-allergy in childhood. JN. Y. St. J. 
Med., 1948, 48, 393-397.—Attention is drawn to a 
group of symptoms found associated in children with 
allergic reactions in the cranial cavity involving 
either the meninges or the brain tissues. Cerebral 
allergy in children may result in (1) smooth muscle 
spasm of the arteries of the brain leading to transient 
paralysis and dizziness; (2) local edema of brain or 
meninges or increased secretion of cerebro-spinal 
fluid leading to increased intracranial pressure and 
symptoms simulating meningitis or brain tumor. 
8 cases are reported and the literature is reviewed. 
Where the causative factor in headache, paralysis, 
convulsions, or psychic maladjustment of the child 
is obscure, the question of there being an allergic 
background should be given serious consideration.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2348. Daniels, George E. The role of emotion in 
the onset and course of diabetes. Psychosom. Med., 
1948, 10, 288-290.—Despite the denial of an emo- 
tional component in diabetes resulting from the fact 
that war stresses did not cause an appreciable 
increase in the disease, psychoanalytically trained 
psychiatrists have established that emotions affect 
the fluctuation of blood sugar level in diabetes. It 
is an open question whether reversible hyperglycemia 
is diabetes. Although it is difficult to determine how 
much the anterior pituitary is subject to psychologi- 
cal influences, it has special significance as one of the 
neuro-endocrine mechanisms through which emo- 
tional factors may be expressed.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


2349. English, O. Spurgeon. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Psychosomatic medicine: clinical and 
research implications. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 
32, 560-567.—The differences between the neuroses 
and the psychosomatic illnesses are chiefly in degree. 
Crucial in prevention of such illnesses are character- 
istics which should be developed early in life: ability 
to tap the warmth of other people, development of 
various techniques for meeting frustrations, basic 
trust in the good will of most people, recognition by 
the individual of the fact that he needs the friendship 
of other people and the ability to use it when he finds 
it. Chief research needs are in the field of emotions, 
especially upon children who grow up in optimal 
emotional atmospheres, in the neurophysiological 
system, and in the end results of psychosomatic 
disease.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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2350. Firestone, Charles. The prevention of 
nasal and personality deformities resulting from 
injuries in childhood. Northw. Med., Seattle, 1948, 
47, 358-360.—The child who has sustained an 
injury to his nose resulting in a collapsed, sunken 
nose has suffered not only a breaking of the nose but 
a shattering of the personality for all his time to come. 
In the female such a sequel spells calamity for her 
personality. Injuries to the nasal pyramid in child- 
hood require more attention than formerly given 
them, if injury to personality is to be avoided. The 
interior of the injured nose requires more attention 
and care than ‘“‘the exterior’; septal hematoma must 
be searched for, and when found, incised early and 
liberally; septal hematoma should be prevented by 
prophylactic incision of any suspiciously bruised 
spot or subcutaneous blood collected on any portion 
of the septum.— F. C. Sumner. 


2351. Matthews, Robert A. (Jefferson Med. Coll., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), & O’Brien, William R. Psy- 
chosomatic approach to gynecologic problems. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 1583-1599.—Psychic 
factors such as unconscious fears, wishes, hostilities, 
guilt-feeling, play a prominent role in dysfunction of 
the physiology of the pelvic organs owing to the 
many cultural restraints imposed upon the free 
expression of the individual’s natural development. 
The psychosomatic aspects of menarche, amenor- 
rhea, dysmenorrhea, frigidity, sterility, pregnancy, 
pseudocyesis, menopause are discussed. With ap- 
propriate and adequate psychotherapy described 
somewhat fully here, most gratifying results are 
obtained in many of the gynecologic complaints.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2352. Miller, F. R., & Jones, H. W. (Jefferson 
Med. Coll. Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) The possibility 
of precipitating the leukemic state by emotional 
factors. Blood, J. Hematol., Balt., 1948, 3, 880-884. 
—6 cases of chronic myeloid leukemia are presented 
in which psychiatric interviews resulted in the dis- 
covery of an emotional background. In 4 emotional 
instability of the nature of chronic worry and anxiety 
formed an integral part of the preleukemic history; 
one of the other 2 suffered emotional trauma early in 
life, and one had lived a life of misery as a child and 
an adult. The author urges that further study 
should be made of emotional factors in relation to 
preleukemic histories.— F. C. Sumner. 


2353. Miller, Hyman, & Baruch, Dorothy W. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) Psychoso- 
matic studies of children with allergic manifesta- 
tions. I. Maternal rejection: a study of sixty-three 
cases. Psychosom. Med., 1948, 10, 275-278.—The 
first of a series of studies dealing with the psychoso- 
matic aspects of clinical allergy, this report defines 
and qualitatively describes the problem of maternal 
rejections. Statistical psychosomatic evidence col- 
lected from 63 clinically allergic children and a con- 
trol group of 37 without allergic symptoms is also 
analysed. 98.4% of the allergy group and only 
24.3% of the non-allergy group suffered from mater- 
nal rejection. The critical ratio of the difference in 
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proportions is considered highly significant.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot. 

2354. Mirsky, I. Arthur. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Emotional factors in the patient with diabetes 
mellitus. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 187-194. 
—‘‘Diabetes mellitus in man may result from a rela- 
tive failure in an individual’s attempt to adapt 
physiologically and psychologically to the stresses 
of his environment.”’ Both the physiologic and the 
psychologic integrative mechanisms are of variable 
capacity, but the former are predetermined chiefly 
by genetic endowment and the latter by environ- 
mental influences. The interplay of factors is such 
that it may be impossible to delineate successfully 
the various bases of the illness. The excessive desire 
for food may represent a regressive response or an 
old conditioning. Sufficient internal stress to precipi- 
tate diabetes in the individual with physiologic sys- 
tems of limited capacity will arise only when a 
trauma reactivates some infantile neurosis.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

2355. Modlin, Herbert C. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Ulcer, phobia and narcolepsy: a 
case report. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 203- 
209.—A case is presented in which anxiety, hysteria 
and narcolepsy developed supplementary to an ulcer 
syndrome. Through hospital charts and follow-up 
reports the clinical history is traced over a fifteen 
year period.—W. A. Varvel. 

2356. Moschcowitz, Eli, & Roudin, Mata B. 
The association of psychosomatic disorders and their 
relation to personality types in the same individuals. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 1375-1381.—The fre- 
quency of association of psychosomatic disorders in 
the same individuals is studied. The following dis- 
orders were selected: essential hypertension; Graves’ 
syndrome; peptic ulcer; colonic disorders including 
mucous “colitis,” spastic “‘colitis’’ and nonspecific 
ulcerative colitis; cardiospasm. The authors are of 
the belief that certain forms of psychosomatic dis- 
order are roughly constant for individuals and that 
certain personality traits are dominant or character- 
istic in the background of some of these diseases: 
mental progeria in essential hypertension; extra- 
ordinary sensitivity in Graves’ syndrome; aggres- 
siveness in peptic ulcer; submissiveness in colonic 
disorders. While viewing psychosomatic disease as 
a resultant of constitution times psychologic trauma, 
the authors believe that the variety of psychosomatic 
disease which will be engendered is related to the 
personality type and not to the specific kind of 
psychologic trauma. No instance of the association 
of peptic ulcer and nonspecific ulcerative colitis was 
noted in the series owing to the fact that the per- 
sonalities of the two ailments are antithetic.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


2357. Raginsky, Bernard B. (Montreal Jewish 
General Hosp., Montreal, Canada.) Psychosomatic 
medicine; its history, development and teaching. 
Amer. J. Med., 1948, 5, 857-878.—The literature on 
psychosomatic medicine is reviewed under the fol- 
lowing captions: (1) history of psychosomatic medi- 
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cine; (2) the role of modern psychiatry in the de- 
velopment of medicine; (3) psychosomatic investiga- 
tions; (4) teaching of psychosomatic medicine to 
medical students and to those physicians who have 
graduated since the advent of the last war with a 
brief outline of the author’s method of teaching psy- 
chosomatic medicine since 1936. 204 references.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2358. Reed, John A. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) A study of gastric acids in pre- 
frontal lobotomy. Gastroenterology, 1948, 10, 118- 
119.—A study of the gastric acidity of 9 persons 
before and after a big change in emotional reactions 
incident to prefrontal lobotomy. An Ewald test 
meal consisting of 5 grams of toasted white bread 
and 480 cc. of water was given before the operation 
and extracted at 15 minute intervals during an hour. 
4 to 6 weeks after the operation the procedure was 
repeated. All patients showed either an anacidity or 
a subacidity prior to, and an increased acidity, or a 
normal acidity after lobotomy. It appears that with 
depression of mental reactions, there is a depression 
of gastric secretions and with restoration of some 
normal mental function gastric secretion is increased. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

2359. Robbins, Lewis L. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Psychological factors in essential 
hypertension. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 195- 
202.—The conclusions of various observers regard- 
ing the psychological factors present in hypertensive 
patients are summarized, and two cases are pre- 
sented which have been subjected to prolonged psy- 
chiatric study and which represent the two extremes 
of the clinical picture. The main dynamic difficulty 
in hypertensives is one of strong dependent needs 
combined with strong aggressive impulses, neither 
of which can be expressed. The conflict does not 
express itself as a specific neurosis but rather as a 
chronic emotional maladjustment. 15 references.- 
W. A. Varvel. 


2360. Simon, Alexander. (U. California Med. 
Sch., San Francisco.) The role of the psychiatrist 
in cardiovascular disorders. Calif. Med., 1948, 69, 
185-189.—Psychosomatic aspects of cardiac delir- 
ium, organic heart disease, neurocirculatory asthenia, 
coronary occlusion, the anginal syndrome, and 
hypertension are set forth. The following topics 
in connection with the emotional component in 
cardiovascular disorder are discussed: examination 
of the emotional history of the individual to ascer- 
tain possible source of anxiety; the avoidance on the 
part of the physician of contributing to patient's 
anxiety by thoughtless expression, deed or state- 
ment; therapy through giving of insight into the 
emotional difficulty and through catharsis—F. C. 
Sumner. 


2361. Sternberg, Louis. (Beth Israel Hosp., New 
York.) Psychosomatic rhinorrhea and psychoso- 
matic dyspnea. JN. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 639.— 
Two cases, one of rhinorrhea and the other of dysp- 
nea, are cited. In either case no positive evidences 
of allergy were present and skin reactions were 
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negative but the precipitating cause appeared to be 
psychic stress and strain (worry over difficult work 
ahead in the first case; marital incompatibility with 
third husband in the second case). Both patients 
were relieved completely when the stress and strain 
were eliminated.— F. C. Sumner. 

2362. Stevenson, G. H. Mental hygiene related 
to psychosomatic disorders. Canad. med. Ass. J., 
1947, 57, 468-472.—Points of attack in the preven- 
tion of psychosomatic disorders are: (1) heredity 


(eugenic selection of psychophysically healthy 
stock); (2) somatic factors (good physical health as 
prerequisite for elimination of unnecessary tensions, 


anxieties, and fears); (3) childhood training; (4) 
environmental stresses (lessening of unnecessary en- 
vironmental stresses and strains to the individual 
and preparation of individual to cope with the 
stresses of life).—F. C. Sumner. 

2363. Tolstoi, Edward. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) The objectives of modern diabetic 
care. Psychosom. Med., 1948, 10, 291-294.—The 
author describes his own method of treating diabetes 
taking into consideration the patient’s happiness 
and well-being as well as his medical needs. The 
author had previously maintained that the following 
were satisfactory criteria for adequate control in 
treating diabetes mellitus with protamine insulin: 
(1) maintenance of weight (2) freedom of all di- 
abetic symptoms (3) absence of ketone bodies from 
the urine.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2364. Warren, Harry A. (530 First National 
Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill.), & Chornyak, John. Cere- 
bral manifestations of acute rheumatic fever. Arch. 
intern. Med., 1947, 79, 589-601.—S5 cases of rheu- 
matic fever presented are representative of 207 ob- 
served over a 3 year period in an army post in the 
Midwest. Acute cerebral reactions obviously occur 
during the course of rheumatic fever and may con- 
stitute a serious problem in treatment and prognosis. 
[he mental symptoms may occur as the presenting 
picture and with little or no arthritic manifestations; 
they may precede or follow the arthritic symptoms, 
and at a time when the patient seems well on the road 
to recovery. Rheumatic encephalitis may present 
a bizarre picture, with hallucinations, phobias, and 
acute panic-like episodes. Delirium, restlessness, 
and even convulsions may appear. In some cases, 
a masklike facies, mental retardation, and sleepless- 
ness may be the only symptoms of cerebral involve- 
ment.— F. C. Sumner. 

2365. Wolf, Stewart, & Wolff, Harold G. (Cor- 
nell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Life situations, 
emotions and gastric function; a summary. Amer. 
Practit., 1948, 3, 1-14.—Conclusions from study of 4 
patients with gastric fistulae are: There occur in the 
stomach disturbances of function in response to 
threatening situations and these disturbances may 
give rise to troublesome symptoms; these patterns of 
disturbance are characterized either by over- or 
under-functioning of the stomach; the pattern 
differs from individual to individual according to 
his earlier conditioning experience; the degree of 
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response in the stomach to stimuli arising out of 
situational stress is great enough to modify or even 
cancel out the effects of the ingestion of various foods 
or drugs; the principal difference between emotional 
reactions accompanying gastric hyperfunction on 
the one hand and hypofunction on the other appears 
to be in whether or not the subject considers defeat 
at the hands of his adverse situation a fait accompli. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2262, 2281. | 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


2366. Crandell, Archie. ( New Jersey State Hosp., 
Greystone Park.) The effect of neurosurgical pro- 
cedures on certain psychiatric disorders. J. med. 
Soc. N. J., 1948, 45, 480-483.—Conclusions from 
study of 24 topectomized psychotics are: (1) bene- 
ficial effects resulting from frontal lobe surgery are 
due to alteration of the affective responses; (2) these 
effects appear only if areas 9 and/or 10 are en- 
croached upon at operation; (3) a large proportion 
of patients in whom more than 2 large areas (or 
several small cortical areas) are removed will show 
signs of deterioration in social behavior; (4) patients 
whose overt psychotic symptoms are removed by 
operation showed essentially the same basic per- 
sonality traits that were present before the illness 
began; (5) in chronic psychotics, affect becomes 
divorced from ideation, especially in schizophrenics 
and manics.— F. C. Sumner. 

2367. Deutsch, Albert L., & Zimmerman, Joseph. 
Group psychotherapy as adjunct treatment of epi- 
leptic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 783- 
785.—The program of the Ray Clinic in treating 
veterans with convulsive disorders via group therapy 
is outlined. These sessions were devoted to explain- 
ing the nature and treatment of the disease and im- 
proving the social, vocational and family relations of 
the epileptics. Through mutual identification the 
sense of social ostracism is eliminated. The patients 
achieved greater objectivity and with reassurance 
were guided to sounder and healthier attitudes.— 
R. D. Weitz. 

2368. French, Lyle A. (U. Minnesota Hosp., 
Minneapolis.) Brain tumors in children. Minn. 
Med., 1948, 31, 867-874.—Of 202 children under 16 
years of age seen at the University Hospitals from 
June 1931 to July 1, 1946 and diagnosed as having 
brain tumors 146 form the basis of this report as to 
age frequency in brain tumors, location of the brain 
tumors, histological types. One in every i00 chil- 
dren admitted to the pediatric service of the University 
Hospitals has a verified brain tumor. In children 
there exists an equal frequency between brain tumors 
located above and below the tentorium. Brain 
tumors occur with about equal frequency in each 
year of the first 15 years of life. Tumors of the 
cranial nerves are infrequent in children. Neurologi- 
cal symptoms and signs of brain tumors in children 
are of 2 types: (1) non-localizing manifestations due 
to increased intracranial pressure; (2) localizing 
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manifestations due to direct involvement of the 
brain tissue by the tumor. Methods of localizing 
intracranial neoplasm are described: Roentgen- 
ography, ventriculography, and encephalography.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2369. Howson, J. Donald. (Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada.) Intellectual impairment associated with 
brain-injured patients as revealed in the Shaw Test 
of Abstract Thought. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 
125-133.—The Shaw Test of Abstract Thought con- 
sists of four wooden blocks varying in color, height, 
shape, size, and weight. There are other differences 
also: on the top surface of each block is one of four 
names and on the bottom surface one of four letters. 
The size of holes and notches in the blocks varies. 
The S is given 9 minutes to grade the blocks in as 
many ways as possible. Sixty brain injured, 60 
neurotic, and 60 normal males were given the test. 
Twenty brain-injured patients matched for Wechsler 
IQ with 20 normals gave a mean number of re- 
sponses of 5.85, while the mean for the normals was 
9.8. The neurotics appeared to be intermediate be- 
tween the normals and brain injured.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

2370. Lewis, Ruth P., Hall, Bernard H., & Bern- 
stein, Leon L. (Menninger Foundation School of 
Psychiatry, Topeka, Kans.) Report of an unusual 
case of pachymeningitis hypertrophica cervicalis. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 153-157.—A case 
is reported in which the pathological process classi- 
cally described as pachymeningitis hypertrophica 
cervicalis extended to include the dura mater over 
the posterior aspect of the cerebellum. Symptomatic 
improvement was noted postoperatively.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

2371. O’Brien, Veronica, & Hewson, Louise. 
( Neurological Institute, New York.) Analysis of 
psychological examinations of children with cerebral 
palsy. J. Child Psychiat., 1948, 1, 121-139.—20 
children with moderate to severe cerebral palsy and 
receiving treatment in the Department of Motor 
Disabilities at the Neurological Institute were given 
psychometric tests upon admission and at subsequent 
periods. Each child was examined physically at the 
time of the first and second test administrations. 
Particular attention was given to locomotion, the 
use of arms and hands, and speech. Results are dis- 
cussed according to the classification of the patients 
into five separate groups. While locomotor disabil- 
ity did not give any difficulty in test situations, the 
test procedures had to be modified because of dis- 
abilities in the use of arms and hands. “A serious 
disability in the use of both arms and hands com- 
bined with unintelligible speech presented a real 
barrier to accurate testing.’’ It was impossible in 
three cases to get an accurate mental age at time of 
either examination. ‘In twelve cases there was no 
significant difference between the results of the two 
examinations.’’—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

2372. Pilcher, Cobb, Meacham, William F., & 
Smith, Edward R. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, Tenn.) 
Epileptogenic effects of penicillin; an experimental 


2369-2376 


study. Arch. intern. Med., 1947, 79, 465-472.— 
Experimentation on dogs was to ascertain whether 
penicillin injected (1) subcortically, (2) into the 
cisterna magna, or (3) into the lateral ventricle can 
cause convulsions. The results of the experimenta- 
tion are to the effect that penicillin did produce 
violent and sometimes fatal convulsions in the dogs. 
The authors believe, however, that these results 
should be taken with great caution when interpreting 
them in terms of possible harmful effects of the intra- 
thecal or intracerebral use of penicillin clinically. 
The critical epileptongenic dose of 7,500 units for a 
dog weighing 10 kg. is equivalent to a dose of 52,500 
units for a human being weighing 70 kg. Such 
dosage is far in excess of that usually advised.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2373. Ross, Ira S. (190 Clinton Ave., Newark, 
N. J.) The recognition and management of epilep- 
tic syndromes. J. med. Soc. N. J., 1948, 45, 499- 
505.—Major forms of epileptic seizure (petit mal, 
“idiopathic” grand mal, Jacksonian epilepsy, psy- 
chomotor epilepsy) are described. Problems of 
differential diagnosis are discussed in the light of 
electroencephalography. The drugs of choice in the 
therapy of each form of epilepsy are indicated.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2374. Tillman, Alvin J. B. (620 W. 168th St., 
New York.) Schistosomiasis japonica with cere- 
bral manifestations; report of seven cases. Arch. 
intern. Med., 1947, 79, 36-61.—Two to three months 
after the American forces occupied the province of 
Leyte, in the Philippines, cases of early schisto- 
somiasis japonica were encountered. The present 
article is a report of the prodromal symptoms, time 
before cerebral manifestations (2 to 4 weeks), and 
cerebral manifestations of this disease. Prodromal 
symptoms in 7 cases reported here were: fever, 
cough, weakness, anorexia, aches, angioneurotic 
edema, malaise, ‘‘acute  bronchitis,”’ headaches, 
diarrhea, ‘“‘dengue,’’ chills, pain in chest, rash, 
abdominal pain, epigastric pain, hives. Cerebral 
manifestations were: confusion, disorientation, quad- 
riplegia, headache, lethargy, change in personality, 
incontinence, monoplegia, spastic paraplegia, 
aphasia, amnesia, insomnia, triplegia. Sensation 
remains normal in all cases. The manifestations of 
this parasitic disease vary with the bodily area in 
which the parasite lodges.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2065, 2085, 2231, 2279, 2376, 
2377. | 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


2375. Bolling, Guy W. Virginia’s pioneer re- 
habilitation center. J. Rehabilit., 1948, 14(6), 3-7; 
19.—A general picture of the Woodrow Wilson Re- 
habilitation Center in Virginia is presented and 
several activities (physical rehabilitation, training, 
recreation, and guidance) of the Center are de- 
scribed.— L. Long. 

2376. Fox, J. Tylor. (Lingfield Epileptic Colony, 
Eng.) The epilepticinindustry. Brit. J. phys. Med., 
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1948, 11, 140-144.—Epilepsy is a disease that re- 
quires individual investigation and assessment; 
generalizations about it are almost always mislead- 
ing. Some account is given of the employability and 
employment of epileptics in America and in Great 
Britain. Arrangements for the placing of epileptics 
in industry largely arising out of the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act are outlined and sug- 
gestions are made whereby they can be facilitated. 
The increasingly hopeful outlook for epileptics and 
the need for further publicity are stressed.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2377. Gingras, G., & Hardy, G. (St. Anne's 
Hosp., Quebec, Canada.) The role of occupational 
therapy in the rehabilitation of quadriplegics. Brit. 
J. phys. Med., 1948, 11, 170-172.—The rehabilitation 
of quadriplegics with their loss of motor power and 
sensation of the upper extremities, partial to com- 
plete, is a much more serious problem than that of 
paraplegics. Nevertheless, progress is reported as 
having been made in rehabilitating quadriplegics by 
designing and teaching the use of appliances which 
would minimize the dependence of these patients in 
the following activities: (1) eating; (2) writing; (3) 
typing; (4) shaving; (5) dressing; (6) recreation; 
(7) smoking. Illustrations are given of certain 
appliances in these connections.— F. C. Sumner. 


2378. Hoople, Gordon D. (713 East Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) The conservation of hearing 
program in New York State. JN. Y. St. J. Med., 
1948, 48, 169-172.—A plea is made to otolaryngolo- 
gists of New York State to support a new State-wide 
plan for the solution of some of the hearing prob- 
lems of the citizens of the State. Such a plan in- 
volves provision of facilities for aural rehabilitation 
at civilian centers.— F. C. Sumner. 


2379. Lumio, J. S. Audiometric testing of pa- 
tients with producer gas poisoning. Acia oto- 
laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, No. 74, 150-154.— 
Examination of patients exposed to CO in Finland 
indicate that chronic CO poisoning may produce 
hearing disturbances.—W. R. Garner. 


2380. Odgers, John G. Rehabilitation services 
for the handicapped; a community responsibility. 
J. Rehabilit., 1948, 14(6), 17-19.—Definitions of 
two concepts, rehabilitation services and guidance 
service, are presented and discussed. The author 
believes these definitions provide not only brief 
descriptions of the 2 services but also a clear indica- 
tion of the philosophy of the rehabilitation program. 

L. Long. 


2381. Phelps, Winthrop M., & Turner, T. Arthur. 
Left hand, right hand; the experiences of doctors 
with cerebral palsied children on the problems of 
handedness. Hygeia, 1948, 26, 808-809; 822.— 
Continued use of a disabled hand which previously 
had been dominant is a serious mistake. The neces- 


sity of training the good hand for dominant use is 
stressed in rehabilitation of the cerebral palsied 
child.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Crippled Child.) 


Curr. Lat. Nat. Soc. 
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2382. Pickrell, Kenneth L., & Kelley, James W. 
(Duke U., Durham, N.C.) Correction of the nasal 
profile line. N. C. med. J., 1948, 9, 503-510.— 
Because of the natural prominence of the nose, any 
nasal deformity is conspicuous, may seriously handi- 
cap in the business and social world, may lower self- 
esteem and contribute by way of feelings of inferi- 
ority to psychosomatic and psychic disturbances. 
The author discusses these psychological problems, 
and describes the etiology and corrective measures.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2383. Rothstein, Emil. (Vet. Adm. Hosp., Wood, 
Wis.) Educational therapy in tuberculosis hospitals ; 
the Veterans Administration Program. /. Rehabilit., 
1948, 14(6), 12-16.—The following 3 objectives of 
the educational therapist in working with a patient 
in a tuberculosis hospital are discussed: (1) making 
the patient more contented, (2) making the patient 
a better and more understanding individual, and 
(3) making the patient more able to earn a better 
living following his discharge from the hospital.— 
L. Long. 

2384. Safian, Leroy S. (Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases, New York.) Potentialities and limitations of 
corrective rhinoplasty. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 
48, 2160—-2164.—That plastic surgery can remove a 
patent source of inferiority-feeling and thus improve 
the personality in those with nasal deformity is un- 
deniable but this must be understood with certain 
qualifications. First, there are limitations of an 
anatomical kind which corrective rhinoplasty can 
not overcome. Secondly, there are limitations 
imposed upon corrective rhinoplasty by the per- 
sonality itself of the patient who resists modification 
of his personality, whose personality defect stems 
from other sources than the nose, or who reacts too 
self-consciously to his reconstructed nose.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2385. Siirala, Urpo. War injuries to the ear and 
the hearing. Acto oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, 
No. 74, 141-144.—Summary statistics on war in- 
juries to hearing in Finland are presented.—W. R. 
Garner. 


[See also abstracts 2293, 2404, 2408. ] 
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2386. Dossick, J. J. (New York U.) The 
student-activities program: training for democratic 
living. J. educ. Sociol., 1948, 22, 136-153.—This is a 
discussion of the extra-curricular program of activ- 
ities at New York University’s School of Education 
in the light of its contribution to democratic living. 
A detailed account of the organization of the program 
is included.—J. E. Horrocks. 

2387. Swenson, Esther J. (U. of Alabama, 
University.), & Caldwell, Charles G. The content 
of children’s letters. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 149- 
159.—Analyzing 680 letters written by public 
school children, Grades IX through XII, in a 
midwestern city, the authors report data concerning 








content. As the children moved through the grades, 
the number of topics discussed and average length of 
discussion increased, there was more differentiation 
and wider discussion of topics, and a broadening 
interest in people and a growing interest in a wider 
community. Narration was used in preference to 
description, and realistic, serious treatment rather 
than imaginative or humorous. With increasing age, 
there was a tendency toward description, imagination 
and humor, more definite attitudes were expressed, 
and an increasing incidence of discussion of serious 
problems was noted, though the incidence remained 
low.—G. H. Johnson. 

2388. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Education for the de- 
velopment of personality. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1948, 
50, 163—169.—Each pupil should be studied as an 
individual, so that the school may contribute to his 
personality development. With this aim in view, 
the Symonds Picture Story Test was administered 
to 40 normal adolescent boys and girls in a study of 
adolescent fantasy. From this investigation it was 
found that the principal needs of these pupils were 
an opportunity for social participation in and out of 
the school room; a feeling of acceptance by teachers 
and pupils; either greater freedom or stricter disci- 
pline, depending on the individual; a chance to ex- 
press emotion in art, music and related fields; 
provision for putting aggressive impulses to con- 
structive use, the opportunity to be successful in 
something, encouragement rather than punishment, 
acceptance of responsibility, pleasure in school 
activities, freedom from strenuous competition 
except in the spirit of play, provision for insight into 
one’s own personality, and educational and voca- 
tional counseling. Although no one pupil needs all 
aspects of this program, the school should supply 
whatever assistance is needed.—G. E. Bird. 

2389. Tyler, Ralph W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Edu- 
cability and the schools. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 
200—212.—“‘As long as the problem of educability is 
viewed . . . as that of identifying those pupils who 
can get along in schools as they are now constituted, 
it is clear that our present tests and devices serve 
rather satisfactorily. If... our concern is to 
identify characteristics indicating abilities that 
could be educated under appropriate learning con- 
ditions it is evident that the present methods used in 
schools may fail to capitalize on some of these 
abilities.” Some of the inadequacies of schools are 
in the aims toward which effort is directed, (e.g., 
capitalization solely of verbal abilities), the means 
used by schools (e.g., use of the verbal medium of 
communication and expression when audio-visual 
materials and laboratory experiences are called for), 
inadequate use of motivation (e.g., using middle- 
class incentives and ideals on lower-class children), 
the narrow limitations in the areas of experience 
with which schools commonly deal; lack of practice; 
failure to organize human behavior in learning, and 
failure to take emotional learning into account. 
Social effects, experimentation, and suggestions for 
improvement are discussed.—G. H. Johnson. 
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SCHOOL LEARNING 


2390. Artley, A. Sterl. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Principles applying to the improvement of spelling 
ability. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 137-148.—Pointing 
out that teaching of spelling has failed to utilize the 
findings of research and expert opinion, the author 
presents 5 generalizations which should be made ac- 
cessible to classroom teachers. The generalizations 
include individual differences, need for expression as 
motivation for spelling vocabulary, necessity of 
teaching spelling, need of the learner to become inde- 
pendent in his spelling ability, and desirability of 
favorable attitudes toward spelling on the part of 
children. 33 references.—G. H. Johnson. 


2391. Cobb, Jacob E. A study of functional read- 
ing. George Peabody Coll. Teach. Contr. Educ., No. 
388. ix, 116 p.—An investigation to study the 
ability of sixth grade children to read functionally 
materials included in the subject-matter areas of 
arithmetic, social studies, science, and literature. 
Problem solving, general significance, organization, 
directed reading, and noting and using details were 
aspects of functional reading studied. Subjects were 
1,115 sixth grade children located in 8 southern and 
southwestern states. A two-hour 192 item test was 
constructed to measure reading ability. Findings 
include the statement that a relatively small amount 
of variation in ability to read various types of sub- 
ject-matter materials or ability to do the various 
types of functional reading tested, existed among the 
testees as a group. As individuals, however, these 
children may not read the various materials with 
equal efficiency. The conclusion is drawn that the 
functional reading test measures certain aspects of 
reading ability not measured by the Unit Scales of 
Attainment, Reading Comprehension part, and the 
paragraph meaning section of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. Appendices include the reading test, 
directions for administering, key for scoring.—F. A. 
Fredenburgh. 

2392. Dietrich, Grace L. (Mesands School, Al- 
bany, N. Y.), & Hunnicutt, C. W. Art content pre- 
ferred by primary-grade children. Elem. Sch. J., 
1948, 48, 557-559.—-By choosing between two pic- 
tures presented side by side, 40 first and second-grade 
children indicated preferences for 171 different pic- 
tures used in 408 picture showings. Preferences sig- 
nificant at the 1% level showed landscapes preferred 
over interiors, still life, and people; boys preferred 
seascapes to landscapes; girls preferred people to 
landscapes. Foreground pictures were preferred over 
background, and bright pictures over shadowy. The 
children tended to identify with their own sex as 
evidenced by boys choosing pictures of boys and 
men over girls and women and vice versa.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

2393. Harris, Fred E. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Techniques for guiding group experiences in the 
classroom. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 32-36.—By 
analyzing complete data on teacher activities in a 
number of units of the experience type, it is shown 
that such activities include determining group needs; 
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guiding group planning, the assignment and accept- 
ance of responsibilities, group activities, and the 
determination of group and individual benefits; and 
assisting in evaluation activities. Specific techniques 
are listed which contribute to the functions stated 
H. Johnson. 

2394. Hildreth, Gertrude. Interrelationships 
among the language arts. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 48, 
538-549.—"‘All the language arts—speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, writing and spelling—are related skills 
because they all employ common word symbols.” 
Research showing the interdependence and inter- 
relationships of the above is summarized, and at- 
tention is called to the neglect of such interrelation- 


above G 


ships in school instruction. A unified program of 
instruction in the school is advocated for better 
integration in teaching the language arts. 37 


references.—G. H. Johnson. 

2395. Hoshauer, John C. The effect of the num- 
ber and type of mathematics courses pursued in 
high school upon adequate mastery of or competence 


in the fundamental mathematical processes. In 
Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations Pennsylvania 


State College, 1947. State College, Pa., 1948, 10, 
171-178.—Abstract of Ed.D. dissertation 1947. 
(Microfilm, 206 p., $2.58. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


University Microfilms. Publ. No. 1017.) 

2396. Malter, Morton S. (Michigan State Coil., 
East Lansing.) Children’s ability to read diagram- 
matic materials. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 98-102.— 
A summary of 6 diagram studies conducted by the 
author is presented, and general conclusions drawn. 
That it is practicable for the illustrator to introduce 
clarifying materials wherever possible is supported 
by the results of 4 studies demonstrating inability of 
children to read cross-sections, process-diagrams, 
conventionalized diagrammatic symbols, and di- 
agrams of machinery, and by 2 studies which demon- 
strate that inclusion of orienting and clarifying ma- 
terials with diagrammatic materials make the latter 
more meaningful. Suggestions for clarification and 
implications for future research are presented.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

2397. Ormian, H. B’ikvot test livdikat hahesegim 
b’ivrit. (Results of an achievement test in Hebrew 
language.) Urim, 1945, 2(8), 11-21; 2(9), 22-32.— 
Che test was administrated to 150 boys and 150 girls 
of the 8th grade (average age—14 years) in Jeru- 
salem. The distribution of the results in the groups 
as a whole is quite normal; there are no differences 
between boys and girls taken as groups. A negative 
correlation was found between achievement in 
Hebrew language and (1) the number of persons 
per room (ry = —.81) and (2) number of children per 
family (r = —.61). The correlation coefficient be- 
tween achievement in Hebrew and intelligence is 
.60, between achievement and verbal tests of intel- 
ligence .70, and between verbal and non verbal 
intelligence tests .67. The aim of an achievement 
test is rather to supervise student’s proficiency in 
order to improve it, if necessary, than to give marks 
by means of test scores.—H. Ormian. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2398. Spitzer, Herbert F. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Techniques for evaluating outcomes of instruction 
in arithmetic. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 21-31.—The 
present use of teacher-made textbook and standard- 
ized tests in evaluation of arithmetic is criticized as 
overemphasizing exact computation, failing to 
measure in some areas, using stereotyped form and 
language, and lacking agreement with accepted 
goals or objectives of arithmetical instruction. Sug- 
gestions for improvement are made, such as measur- 
ing oral arithmetic, requiring approximations rather 
than exact solutions occasionally, varying form and 
language, evaluating specific aspects of the total 
situation. Other means of evaluation of a sub- 
jective nature are also propounded, as attitudes, 
explanations, ingenuity, and use of individual 
record folders.—G. H. Johnson. 

2399. Strong, LaVerne. A study of the meanings 
used for certain high frequency words by fifth grade 
pupils. In Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations , 
Pennsylvania State College, 1947. State College, 
Pa., 1948, 10, 194-200.—Abstract Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 1947. (Microfilm, 247 p., $3.09. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University Microfilms. Publ. No. 1034.) 


2400. Swenson, Esther J. (U. Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa.), & Caldwell, Charles G. Spelling in children’s 
letters. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 224-235.—Analysis 
of the spelling errors in 680 letters written by pupils 
in grades 4 through 12 in the public schools of a mid- 
western city showed definite and regular improve- 
ment in spelling from earlier to later school grades, 
the major share of the improvement taking place in 
the elementary school. The biggest improvement, 
from 9.0% to 5.8% errors, occurred between grades 
5 and 6 and coincided with the largest increase in 
length of letters. Variability of performance in 
each grade was reduced with increasing grade 
placement. 44 words, comprising only 4% of the 
different words misspelled, made up 28% of all 
errors. Analysis of standardized spelling tests 
showed lack of coverage of the trouble spots in 
spelling as revealed in this situation. Comparison 
of the Dolch word list with the words misspelled in 
this study showed close agreement.—G. H. Johnson. 


[See also abstracts 2203, 2461. | 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITs 


2401. Hoffman, E. Lee, & Stephens, Dean H. 
(U. Oklahoma, Norman.) A comparative study of 
college freshmen with different interest areas. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sct., 1948, 28, 114-118.—The 
problem was to determine whether Oklahoma Uni- 
versity freshmen who had chosen a field of interest 
differed in ability, achievement (AR), or interest 
pattern from those who had made no choice. The 
results are as follows: (1) Non-majors scored sig- 
nificantly higher than majors in IHS English (.05 
level). (2) Majors excelled non-majors by sig- 
nificant differences in IHS science (.05 level) and in a 
local mathematics test (.01 level). Differences in 
all other placement test scores, namely, OSPE total, 
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OSPE reading, IHS mathematics, IHS history, and 
IHS total, were insignificant. (3) Grade averages 
were identical but AR’s showed that non-majors 
were mild under-achievers. (4) The rfor OSPE and 
grades was 0.52 (m = 1787). (5) Interest patterns 
(Strong: Dunlap, 1940, scoring) were similar. (6) 
A slightly higher percentage of older students, males 
and veterans were in the major group and, therefore, 
it is expected that a correspondingly higher propor- 
tion of non-majors will prevail when the present 
influx of veterans has passed. It may be concluded 
that there should be no concern if a student elects 
to postpone for one or two semesters his choice of a 
field of interest —M. O. Wilson. 


2402. Lowrie, Samuel Harman. (Bowling Green 
(O.) State U.) Dating, a neglected field of study. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1948, 10, 90-91; 95.—Dating, 
as distinguished from courtship, which has an im- 
plication of intent to marry, “seems to be widely 
understood and extensively used to mean any kind 
of paired association of members of the opposite sex 
without reference to intent to marry.’’ Pointing out 
the many functions served by dating in the develop- 
ment of personality and preparation for marriage 
adjustment, the author adds that the courses being 
widely introduced in colleges and high schools in 
preparation for marriage should be rounded out by a 
fuller consideration of dating, ‘‘probably on a level 
that will reach students sufficiently young to use the 
material to advantage. Ideally such knowledge 
should be at one’s disposal when he begins to date,” 
though under present conditions toward the end of 
high school or the first year of college is as early as 
it can be introduced. At this level the author sug- 
gests that instruction be limited to dating and its 
problems, leaving the marriage and family problems 
to the later college years. ‘‘The obvious difficulty 
about a separate course on dating is the paucity of 
facts and of literature about them.” —L. H. McCabe. 


[See also abstracts 2177, 2282. | 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


2403. Babbitt, Adeline Emily. A program for 
children from 18 to 72 months in the Hawaiian 
situation. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1948. 144 p. 
$2.35.—The program outlined here was designed 
for the Preschool Unit of the Teachers College of the 
University of Hawaii, a model demonstration and 
practice school for the training of teachers in pre- 
school work. Although the plan follows the pattern 
of accepted practices in similar schools on the main- 
land it is geared to the distinctive Hawaiian milieu, 
which is described in relation to its historical back- 
ground. Adjustments in curricula and techniques 
are made in view of differences in the traits and needs 
of Hawaiian children as compared with those of con- 
tinental United States. An elaborate program of 
parent education to serve as a model for other schools 
in the Islands is presented.—R. C. Strassburger. 


2402-2407 


2404. DiCarlo, Louis M. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) An educational program for children with 
impaired hearing. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 160-167. 
—An adequate program for providing hard-of- 
hearing children with opportunities for growth and 
promoting their adjustment must start with early, 
accurate, and systematic detection of children with 
impaired hearing. Rehabilitation is then contingent 
upon the cooperation of the entire school system and 
other agencies working with the child. Appropri- 
ateness of various techniques, such as advantageous 
seating, training in listening and hearing with and 
without electrical amplification, visual communica- 
tion as a supplement, guidance, individual tutoring 
when necessary, and speech and voice training, are 
discussed. 22 references.—G. H. Johnson. 

2405. Landis, Judson T. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) An evaluation of marriage education. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1948, 10, 81-84; 100-101.- 
An experiment in student evaluation of marriage 
education seems to indicate that such evaluations 
aid in constructing courses which meet the needs of 
the students, that students and staff do not neces- 
sarily agree as to the value of materials, that many 
texts treat inadequately or not at all problems con- 
sidered most important by the students, that well- 
chosen outside reading is important, and that in- 
service training for inexperienced staff members is 
desirable. Small discussion groups are of question- 
able value. A trained staff should give the marriage 
education part of a general education course, for such 
education will be ineffective unless conducted by 
well-prepared instructors. Such courses can be or- 
ganized to meet the needs of both married and single 
students. It is pointed out that there is need for 
greater emphasis in graduate and undergraduate 
schools upon training for marriage education work. 
L. H. McCabe. 

2406. Landis, Paul H. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Training teachers for family life educa- 
tion in high schools. Marriage Fam. Living, 1948, 
10, 88-89; 95.—Realizing the need as well as the 
hazards of family life education at the secondary 
school level, the author raises the question of training 
the “old maid” school teacher for giving the neces- 
sary courses. He points out that a large body of 
scientific data on family has been and is being ac- 
cumulated and that textbooks at the college level are 
plentiful. Such materials can furnish the basis of 
teacher training when courses utilizing them are 
linked with teacher-training programs. These same 
materials can be presented in an objective way at the 
high-school level— L. H. McCabe. 

2407. National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion. A bibliography of nursery school education. 
Iowa City, Ia.: National Association for Nursery 
Education, 1947. 127 p. $1.25.—723 references on 
all aspects of nursery school education published 
between December 1939 and January 1946 are in- 
cluded. The entries are arranged under 33 subject 
headings, and the majority of them are annotated. 
There is an author index.—C. M. Louttit. 
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2408. Righter, George J., & Winkler, Pauline K. 
Rehabilitation of hard of hearing children; a sum- 
mary of the laws and an analysis of the School Test- 
ing Program in New York State. N. Y. St. J. 
Med., 1948, 48, 83-84.—A summary is given of New 
York State laws affecting the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing: the Reporting Act; the Audiometer Act; the 
Education Act; the Rehabilitation Act. This is 
followed by a summary of the Report of the School 
Testing Program in New York State and indications 
of two types of educational services still needed in 
the schools, namely: (1) conservation of hearing 
classes in public schools; (2) lip reading and speech 
correction classes in school districts.— F. C. Sumner. 

2409. Riker, Jeanette. Educational provisions for 
children with heart disease. Publ. Welfare Ind., 
1948, 58(11), 13-14.—Children with heart disease 
requiring marked restriction of physical activity 
present special educational problems. Special pro- 
grams in the regular classroom or segregation in 
spec ial classes both work successfully. Work at the 
Roberts School in Indianapolis is described. The 
necessity for school and home cooperation is pointed 
out C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstract 2223. | 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2410. Fry, Clements C. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn Providing a service on mental health. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus., 1949, 6, 26-27.—Mental health 
services in a college community should be ‘“con- 
sidered a medical service closely affliated with the 
college health offices and directed by a psychiatrist.” 
It is from this point of view that the author discusses 
the work of a psychiatric clinic in college. He points 
out that in addition to its clinical services such a 
program may make contributions to the training of 


professional specialists, to research, and to lay 
education within the institution and in the com- 
munity C. M. Louttet. 


2411. MacIntosh, Archibald. (Haverford Coll., 
Pa.) Behind the academic curtain. New York: 
Harper, 1948. ix, 165 p. $2.50.—As a sequel to 
Benjamin Fine’s survey of admission practices, this 
is a report of student personnel practices and condi- 
tions in colleges based on a questionnaire returned 
by 276 institutions. Designed to be of practical 
benefit to students and their parents, the book is 
subtitled “A guide to getting the most out of 
college." The chapters take up such topics as 
selection of a college, admission requirements, prob- 
lems of the freshman year, reasons for leaving college, 
and student guidance programs. A single chapter is 
addressed to administrators, in which President 
MacIntosh suggests a philosophy of guidance and a 
framework for guidance programs. The author 
further recommends that colleges must formulate 
more clearly their educational standards, thus en- 
abling students to determine more successfully 
whether they have the necessary qualifications for 
college work. The need for adequate guidance 
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services for educational, vocational, social, and emo- 
tional problems is stressed, and major deficiencies in 
current guidance practices are briefly indicated.— 
W. Coleman. 

2412. Révész, G. Balans van de vorderingen der 
studenten aan de Nederlandse universiteiten en 
hogescholen. (Balance of the progress of students of 
Netherlands universities and high schools.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 161-178.—Attention is 
drawn to the problem of capability of students for 
study in general and fora chosen subject particularly. 
It appears from data of the Central Institute for 
Statistics that approximately 4 of students are 
leaving the university without having achieved their 
final objective due to incapability, while the study 
indicates the great insufficiency of guidance. It is 
proposed to found an academic information service 
and an academic psychological service, latter of which 
will deal with psychological abilities and guidance. 
These services would involve great social and 
financial ameliorations.—M. Dresden. 


[See also abstracts 2217, 2268. ] 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


2413. Campos, Francisco. (Virgen de la Paloma, 
Madrid, Spain.) Notas del laboratorio psicotécnia 
de la institucién “Virgen de la Paloma.” (Notes 
from the psychotechnical laboratory of the institu- 
tion “Virgen de la Paloma.”) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1947, 2, 545-549-—The entrance test 
battery of the school is described and test intercor- 
relations and test-school grade correlations are pre- 
sented. These latter correlations were found to be 
so low that a new battery of tests was assembled.— 
A. J. Smith. 

2414. French, John W. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) The validity of a persist- 
ence test. Psychometrika, 1948, 13, 271-277.—In 
attempting to increase the efficiency of a college- 
entrance battery, ETS is developing non-academic 
tests, including a persistence test. The reason for 
this test is that persistence correlates with grades 
and it is desired to raise R of the battery with grades 
as acriterion. In this problem the PT was scored in 
6 different ways and each score was correlated with 
each of 10 college entrance test scores and 5 course 
grades. Two of the PT scores correlated significantly 
with grades but negligibly with test scores. Contri- 
butions from the PT raised R from .58 to .65. Re- 
sults of the study point a way for research rather 
than accomplishing a specific objective. 5 refer- 
ences.— M. O. Wilson. 

2415. Garcia Hoz, Victor. (Universidad Central, 
Madrid, Spain.) Normas elementales de pedagogia 
empirica. (Elementary norms of empirical peda- 
gogy.) Madrid: Editorial Escuela Espafiola, 1946, 
238 p. 26 pesetas.—Intended for the teachers in 
Spain and deploring the lack of experimental pro- 
cedures in their school system, this elementary 
treatise presents the principles, construction, and ap- 
plication of various class room tests. Their func- 
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tions are to diagnose, to evaluate achievement, and 
to establish objective grading procedures. Statistical 
criteria, computation, and graphs compose 11 out of 
the 26 chapters in the book. Part of Buyse’s test 
from his La experimentacién en pedagogia is repro- 
duced to illustrate tests of the recall of a memory 
type as contrasted with the recognition of a memory. 
The latter is discussed. A vocabulary test in 5 
different forms for re-test purposes is mentioned as 
being now available. This test was constructed, 
under the author’s direction, at the San José de 
Calasanz Institute. In addition, a hand-writing 
test will soon come out from this Institute as a 
solution of problems originated when foreign trans- 
lations, such as the Binet, are used.— L. Feder. 


2416. Holsopple, Ila G. Factorial analysis of the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests and the 
Stanford Achievement Tests at fourth and eighth 
grade levels. In Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations 
. . . Pennsylvania State College, 1947. State College, 
Pa., 1948, 10, 223-229.—Abstract Ed.D. disserta- 
tion 1947. (Microfilm, 116 p., $1.45. Ann Arbor, 
Mich: University Microfilms. Publ. No. 1016.) 


2417. Ouwelen, H. W. Onderzoek naar de 
studiegeschiktheid van aankomende studenten. 
(Examination of study ability of young students.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 179-206.—Here is 
given a method to differentiate especially those 
students who can be pointed out as incapable of 
study. For this purpose are used: a group written 
examination, a test examination (12 tests grouped 
into 5 different categories), and a validity examina- 
tion. After comparison of test judgment and 
practice judgment it appears that the reliability of 
the test judgment “‘insufficient’’ amounts to 89% 
whereas the effectivity of the test examination 
amounts to 44%.—M. Dresden. 


2418. Torrance, Paul. (Kansas State Coll., Man- 
hattan.) Getting more than an I.Q. from testing 
elementary school children. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 
48, 550-556.— Illustrations of the use of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue Scale, Form II, in obtaining a de- 
velopmental picture as well as an IQ in testing 
elementary school children, are given. The devi- 
ations of a child’s sub-test scores from his central 
tendency of weighted scores are analyzed for this 
purpose. 8 references.—G. H. Johnson. 


2419. Wachs, Grace S. A study of a correlation 
between achievement in English and the speech 
patterns of pupils in the last two years of a senior 
high school in New York City. In New York Uni- 
versity, School of Education. Abstracts of theses 
. . « 1946-1947.—New York, 1947, 137-142.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


2420. Yela, Mariano. Notas sobre los servicios 
psicolégicos de la Universidad de Chicago. (Notes 
on the psychological services of the University of 
Chicago.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 
523-541.—Two of the University of Chicago’s psy- 
chological services, the Test Administration Service 


2416-2425 


and the Board of Examiners, are described.—A. J. 
Smith. 
[See also abstracts 2039, 2462. | 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


2421. Dawes, Robert G. (Assoc. Coll. Upper New 
York, Utica.) Personality development and teacher 
training. Elem. Sch. J., 1948, 49, 47-49.—Emphasis 
is placed upon the role of personality and conduct as 
determining success in teaching. Teacher training 
programs should place primary emphasis upon de- 
velopment of personality of the prospective teacher 
rather than upon training him to be only an informed 
artisan.—G. H. Johnson. 


2422. Gray, William S. (U. of Chicago, Ill.) 
Selected references on teacher education. lem. 
Sch. J., 1948, 49, 236-243.—This 66-item annotated 
bibliography covers articles and reports discussing 
significant issues relating to the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers, published between July 1, 1947, and 
June 30, 1948. Materials given preference in selec- 
tion include objective and statistical accounts of 
important aspects of teacher education; compre- 
hensive reports in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, 
and reports of proceedings; preliminary analysis of 
significant issues; and materials which are reasonably 
accessible.—G. H. Johnson. 

2423. Judd, Romie Dustin. The teacher’s part 
in transfer. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1947, 
16, 132-140.—The teacher-student-response situ- 
ation exists in every classroom and this, without 
doubt, affects the teaching and its outcomes. It is 
theorized that a superior teacher will elicit a high 
degree of transfer in a student, but an average or 
below-average teacher will bring out a lesser de- 
gree of transfer, or possibly, negative transfer. 
L. W. Cozan. 


2424. McKee, Stanley W. (Lincoln School, 
District 108, Highland Park, Ill.) A questionnaire 
study of the elementary school principalship. lem. 
Sch. J., 1948, 49, 213-218.—To establish standards 
for the elementary school principalship, question- 
naire data-were collected from 52 principals. Analy- 
sis shows the principal to have the task of co-ordinat- 
ing school and community activities and building a 
functional educational program, and to need a 
working knowledge of how elementary school chil- 
dren develop. In order to meet his responsibilities the 
principal must live in his community, have special 
training and knowledge concerning community needs, 
understanding of ethnic groups, training and experi- 
ence in the elementary school field, and freedom 
from clerical work or teaching responsibility. Fur- 
ther study and application of findings are required 
to establish standards for the principalship.—G. H. 
Johnson. 


2425. Potter, Willis N. An analysis of teaching 
as a practical basis for teacher self-improvement in 
the secondary school. In Abstracts of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations ... Pennsylvania State College, 1947. 
State College, Pa., 1948, 10, 187—193.—Abstract 
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Ed.D. dissertation 1947. (Microfilm, 188 p., $2.35. 
Ann Arbor, Mich: University Microfilms. Publ. No. 
1028.) 

2426. Schuyler, Helen K. (Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Pittsburg.) The professional knowledge of 
secondary school counselors: its measurement and 
significance. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1948, 51, 
340-343.—The construction and validation of a test 
to measure the professional knowledge of secondary 
school counselors is described. Such counselors need 
more extensive training in the principles of psy- 
chology and mental hygiene, a better understanding 
of the various techniques of counseling, and more 
training in the use and principles of statistics. 
Professional knowledge is only one of the character- 
istics of the ability to counsel, but it can be meas- 
ured and it is related to success and competence in 
counseling.—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstract 2017. | 
PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


2427. Colman, Charles D. Observing personnel 
management at work. Mili. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 
1949, 28(10) 56-62.—All students at the Command 
and General Staff College of the Army receive in- 


struction in the “applications of basic personnel 
management principles to concrete military situ- 
ations."’ Those who are training specifically in the 


Department of Personnel “further analyze modern 
methods of personnel management during the 
specialized phase of instruction.’’ A course designed 
to acquaint the military personnel specialists with 
civilian industrial personnel practices is given. This 
course provides for visitations to industrial and 
business establishments for the purpose of observing 
and reporting on “personnel administration, per- 


sonnel management, leadership and other personnel 
activities."" These practices are then compared with 
current Army procedures. The instruction was 


divided into 5 phases: (1) orientational trips; (2) 
individual reports; (3) seminar instructions in per- 
sonnel management; (4) committee reports, and (5) 
oral presentation. Each phase is described in detail. 
rhe author states that, “‘As a result of this instruc- 
tion both students and instructors felt that the 
Army is doing a more-than-creditable job in its 
handling personnel. However, the Army must con- 
tinually strive to improve its handling of personnel 
and ne instruction in personnel management. 
M.A... Serdenfeld. 

2428. Form, William H. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.), & Miller, Delbert C. Occupational 
career pattern as a sociological instrument. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 317-329.—Occupational careers 
are commonly marked by three developmental 
phases: the initial, trial, and stable work periods. 
A technique is devised to assess the relative security 
of occupation careers by major occupational groups. 
Work histories of these groups are shown as grid 
patterns, revealing changes in the tenure of work 
life and changes in vertical occupational mobility. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


The relation of fathers’ occupation and education is 
related to the subsequent work history of their sons 
and daughters.—D. L. Glick. 

2429. Hauser, Philip M. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
labor force and gainful workers—concept, measure- 
ment, and comparability. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 
54, 338-355.—Statistics for all ‘gainful workers” 
in the United States were reported in the decennial 
census from 1870 to 1930. In the 1940 census the 
“labor force’ concept was adopted in lieu of the 
“gainful worker’ approach, and simultaneously a 
monthly sample series of statistics on the “labor 
force’’ was initiated. The change in concept from 
“gainful worker” to “labor force’”’ and in methods of 
measurement within the framework of each concept 
affect the comparability of the data. Several splices 
have been effected, however, within the “gainful 
worker” series, within the “labor force’’ series, and 
between the series which permit analysis of changes 
and trends in the size and composition of the nation’s 
labor supply.—D. L. Glick. 

2430. Hawthorne, Joseph W. (Los Angeles 
(Calif.) City Civil Service Comm.) Personnel re- 
search today and tomorrow. Publ. Personnel Rev., 
1949, 10, 11-16.—The author discusses some of the 
trends in present-day personnel research. These are 
chiefly concerned with tests and statistics. What is 
now needed is research into the reduction in operat- 
ing costs, work measurement, recruiting of personnel, 
how to sell personnel work, attitudes in general, and 
attitudes toward our society.—H. F. Rothe. 


2431. Worthy, James C. (Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) Changing concepts of the per- 
sonnel function. Personnel, 1948, 25, 166-175.— 
Adapted from an address made before the Personnel 
Association of Toronto, this article points out that 
personnel administration is, in a sense, in its adoles- 
cent stage, ‘“‘well past its infancy but not yet grown 
to man’s estate."’ It is noted that the development 
of scientific approaches during the past 10 years such 
as merit rating, job ev valuation, psychological testing 
and the like, has shown serious shortcomings in 
terms of over-systematization and standardization. 
The struggle for status and competition for line 
authority is described, and the resulting undue 
emphasis on systems, precise policies, procedures, and 
bureaucratic controls. It is stated that the main job 
of the personnel administrator is to help manage- 
ment extend the democratic process throughout the 
organization, and the human functions and aspects 
of personnel work are emphasized. A frame of 
reference is suggested, including increased individual 
and group participation in solving problems, and 
the opportunity for employees at all levels to develop 
a greater feeling of “belonging.” —M. Siegel. 


[See also abstracts 2054, 2376. | 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


2432. Barnabas, Bentley. (Associated Personnel 
Technicians, Wichita, Kans.) Validity of personality 
and interest tests in selection and placement situ- 
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ations. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1948, 51, 335- 
339.—‘‘When used properly and in accordance with 
good experimental research method, tests of both 
personality and interests can be very useful in se- 
lection and placement.”” Tests are “almost invari- 
ably more reliable, more objective, more comparable, 
and more valid than an interview.’ Personal experi- 
ence with the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory, and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank is summarized in support 
of these opinions.—W. A. Varvel. 

2433. Lienden, H. J. van. Bijdrage tot de psy- 
chologie van het Rotterdams trampersoneel. (Con- 
tribution to the psychology of the Rotterdam tram- 
waystaff.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1948, 3, 355- 
387.—A detailed investigation is given and a psy- 
chological differentiation is made of the 3 categories 
of functionaries: tramway conductor, tramdriver, 
and bus driver. The experimenter made use of 600 
inquiry-lists which included, besides the psychological 
fundamental functions (typology of Heymans and 
Wiersma), questions about specific qualities of 
tram employees. The experiment states the right- 
ness and practical usefulness of the ‘‘Groningen”’ 
typology.— M. Dresden. 


[See also abstract 2020. | 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


2434. Abruzzi, Adam. Applying the control chart 
method to worker evaluation and incentive plans. 
Personnel, 1948, 25, 204-210.—The use of statistical 
control charts as a method of appraising worker 
performance more adequately and of eliminating sub- 
jective judgments in wage incentive administration 
is described. An appendix is provided, presenting 


the statistical development of the formula for 
averages.— M. Siegel. 
2435. Bowler, Earl M., & Dawson, Frances Trigg. 


Counseling employees. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1948. xi, 247 p. $4.00.—Relative employee- 
management remoteness has been created as indus- 
try has expanded and has led to need for adequate 
counseling. Such counseling as a tool in human re- 
lations requires specialists to diagnose personality 
difficulties. The question of how to establish a 
counseling service is answered and set forth together 
with method of organization and administration. 
The counselor must be an aid to management, a link 
in worker adjustment, a remedial worker as well as 
one who counsels to maintain adjustment. The 
counseling of special groups, the veteran, and reha- 
bilitants presents heavy immediate problems. ‘‘The 
expanding realization of its [counseling’s ] value in 
building up morale, avoiding costly labor difficulties, 
and increasing the efficiency and therefore the pro- 
duction of the workers, has firmly established coun- 
seling within the field of personnel administration.” 
Selected references at chapter ends.—J. W. Hancock. 

2436. Coch, Lester, & French, John R. P., Jr. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Overcoming resistance 
to change. Hum. Relat., 1948, 1, 512-532.—This is 


2433-2439 


a report of an actual industrial experiment designed 
to determine why workers resisted job changes and 
what could be done about the problem. The research 
arose out of the need to change industrial operations 
to meet competitive conditions and was instituted 
after earlier incentives and propaganda procedures 
had proved ineffectual. A preliminary analysis in- 
dicated that there were both personal and group 
motivational factors involved in the resistance to 
change, that shifted employees had a high turnover 
rate, and that these reactions were independent of 
the skill level. Shifts were objected to according to 
worker reports because they resulted in a reduction 
in earnings in spite of corrections in scales and also 
because the individuals shifted felt that it was a sign 
of lowered status or some personal attack on their 
ability. A theoretical analysis resulted in 5 inter- 
acting variables: job difficulty, strain avoidance, 
goal of standard production, management pressure, 
and group standards. By means of group meetings 
the effects of these 5 factors were changed, primarily 
by placing upon the workers involved the responsibil- 
ity for seeing the need for the changes and also for 
devising the appropriate procedures with respect to 
selection of those to change and the nature of the 
new processes.—R. A. Littman. 


2437. Dershimer, Frederick W. (E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del.) Constructive 
forces in the job. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 


372-—381.—Experience in industrial psychiatry sug- 
gests that we tend to put too much emphasis upon 
clever ideas, when it is productive, workable ideas 
which count; we tend to assume that an expert in 
one field is by that fact an expert in all; we assume 
that material security plans will automatically re- 
lieve individuals of their individual feelings of in- 
security, when there is little relation between the 
two.— W. L. Wilkins. 

2438. Dubin, Robert. (U. TJilinois, Urbana.) 
Decision-making by management in industrial re- 
lations. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 292-297.—The 
bigness of industrial plants has made necessary a 
great growth of formal organization and of rules. 
The rules then exert a force of their own toward con- 
sistency. General rules have the advantage in the 
eyes of management of making prediction possible. 
All these affect both internal control and collective 
bargaining.—D. L. Glick 


2439. Golightly, a O. Rheem executives 
go to school. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 298-301.—An 
inventory of the department heads and above in 
one of the Rheem Mfg. Co. plants showed that most 
of the executives were too specialized. Each was, 
therefore, interviewed and a program of training 
planned to give him the information he needed for 
his present job and for promotion to the next job. 
New employees were selected for their promotion 
potentialities rather than just to fill a specific job. 
The training program for senior executives has been 
extended to all plants and a similar program has been 
started for training junior executives—M. B. 
Mitchell. 
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2440. Mahler, Walter R. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) An experimental study of two methods 
of rating employees. Personnel, 1948, 25, 211-220. 
Based upon principles outlined in a previous article 
(see 21: 4597), the present paper provides a case 
history illustrating the application of an experi- 
mental approach to the problem of establishing or 
improving the rating of employees. A rating guide 
for 11 factors is reproduced, as well as the Sales- 
clerk Performance Rating Sheet. The procedure 
is described in step-by-step fashion, and general 
principles are presented which may be adapted to 
other organizations and to the appraisal of other 
types of employees.— M. Siegel. 


2441. Moore, Herbert. (Stevenson & Kellogg, 
Toronto, Canada.) What makes industrial leaders 
tick? Personnel J., 1949, 27, 302—303.—Poor leader- 


ship results in increased labor turnover, frequent 
increased grievances, and irregular 
production. E. K. Strong interviewed 150 American 
industralists in three salary groups to learn to what 
they attributed their success. Most of them agreed 
that to succeed one must: (1) show a capacity for 
independent thinking, (2) have high intellectual 
ability (the majority were in the top third in their 
academi (3) constantly try to find ways 
to do your present job better, (4) constantly get 
ready for a specific job ahead, (5) work hard and 
persistently, (6) like your work, (7) be eager to 
assume responsibilities without bothering about 
additional pay, and (8) have the ability to handle 
people. M. B. Mitchell. 


2442. Nixon, Lewis M. Techniques of surveying 
employee attitudes. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1949, 10, 
23-27.—The pros and cons of the techniques of 


absenteeism, 


| 
ciasses), 


interviews, questionnaires, and psychophysical scales 


H. F. Rothe. 


are discussed. 


2443. Pfiffmer, John M. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Observations on work ad- 
justment—present and future. Personnel, 1948, 


25, 194-198.—Traditional ideas about employee ad- 
justment and placement need to be reexamined by 
management. It is pointed out that many of the 
usual assumptions regarding fatigue, monotony, 
employee motivation and satisfaction are not well- 
founded. Some popular misconceptions and con- 
ventional ideas about worker adjustment are de- 
bunked, and an integrated approach to placement 
problems is advocated which will draw on the recent 
contributions of psychology, medicine, and other 
sciences. It is recommended that “the staff comple- 
ment in a large organization should consist of both 


experimental and clinical psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, social workers, and vocational guidance 
counselors.’’—M. Siegel. 


2444. Ramsen, Halsey E. (Miami U., Oxford, 
O.) Industrial counseling. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 
304-308.—The objectives of industrial counseling 
are to cut down turnover, increase production, and 
help supervisors with their employee problems. 
Desirable qualifications for counselors are a college 
degree, plant or factory experience, and teaching or 
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selling experience. In large organizations, it is de- 
sirable to have a counselor in each department, so 
he can learn to know the employees. The counselor 
introduces the new employee to his supervisor, helps 
the employee obtain desirable transfers, conducts 
exit interviews, does follow-up on special cases, and 
talks to employees about many miscellaneous items 
such as savings bonds, hospital care and insurance, 
withholding taxes, and unclaimed checks. He may 
even contact the family of deceased emplcoyees.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


2445. Shepard, Herbert A. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
Democratic control in a labor union. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1949, 54, 311-316.—Toronto District of 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (C.C.L.- 
C.I.0.) retains conspicuous elements of democratic 
control. In the preservation of democracy, district 
autonomy, division of administrative authority be- 
tween shop committees and local unions, and cer- 
tain characteristics of the immigrant Jewish majority 
membership have been very effective. But now 
democratic control is threatened by the changing 
composition of membership without corresponding 
changes in local organization, by separation of the 
union from community life, and by inadequate 
motivation of new members. The democratic 
process has produced responsible leaders who are 
alert to these dangers.—D. L. Glick. 


2446. Sufrin, Sidney C., & Gaynes, George G. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Foremen and their labor re- 
lations authority. Personnel, 1948, 25, 199-203.— 
This survey of foremen’s status and labor relations 
authority in 20 plants is an interim report on one 
section of a larger study of the position of foremen in 
the economic structure. The severe restrictions 
placed on foremen’s authority to settle grievances 
are discussed. Remedies are proposed, in terms of 
more careful selection of supervisory candidates, 
better labor relations training for foremen, and a 
more courageous management attitude in granting 
authority to foremen, supported by better-equipped 
industrial relations staffs.— M. Siegel. 

2447. Turner, William, D. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) A multiple committee method of 
merit rating. Personnel, 1948, 25, 176-194.—A 
method of merit rating is presented which requires 2 
departmental officers each to rate the performances 
of their own subordinates on the basis of concisely 
written performance descriptions. A company-wide 
rater who also rates each performance, and the wide 
range of man-to-man comparisons which job evalu- 
ation enables the method to offer, help committees 
to maintain over-all equity of merit ratings. Prin- 
ciples which the method embodies are discussed. 
A sample job performance report form is reproduced. 
An outline of general principles that apply to most 
merit ratings is included.— M. Siegel. 


2448. Wray, Donald E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Marginal men of industry: the foremen. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1949, 54, 298-301.—The industrial foreman 
today does not share in the decision-making process 
which is the core of managerial functions. He is 
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instead a transmitter of decisions which have been 
made by his superiors, yet the traditional definition 
of the foreman’s position and the current stated 
norms are based on the assumption that he has 
decision-making power. The disparity between 
expectation and experience produces personal con- 
flict and disruption of managerial organization. 
The size of industrial units seems of less importance 
in producing this marginal situation than does the 
concentration of decision-making in top manage- 
ment and the imposition on foremen of rules made 
jointly by top management and worker-unions.— 
D. L. Glick. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


2449. Rosenstock-Huessy, Eugen. The multi- 
formity of man. Norwich, Vt.: Beachhead Press, 
1948. 70 p.—This privately printed volume is an 
attempt to explore the relations between manage- 
ment and labor, engineer and means of production. 
The major thesis is that the opposition of manage- 
ment and labor results from a faulty analysis. 
Management and sales functions represent formal 
modes which mediate the relations between the 
qualitative modes of labor and engineering. There- 
fore it is really to the relations between labor and 
techniques of production that we should look to 
understand the significance of the changes wrought 
by the “industrial revolution.’”” Management in its 
role as mediator has been caught between the back- 
ward, protective-looking laborer, and the forward- 
looking engineer who provides the means of de- 
stroying the specific means of livelihood possessed 
by workers. Recognition of this problem is credited 
to Marx but it is pointed out that he took a horn of 
the dilemma and sided with the laborer. In so doing 
he overlooked the mutuality of the relation between 
producer and distributor. The author proposes a 
holistic, though multi-aspect, view of these relations 
and suggests that if such a view is adopted there 
will be a revolutionary change in the role of man so 
that his integrity and basic socialness will be per- 
mitted once more to appear.—R. A. Littman. 


INDUSTRY 


2450. Fabritius, H. Fr. Some remarks on occu- 
pational deafness; a comparative investigation. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 1948, No. 74, 
136-140.—Hearing tests of workers in a stone 
quarry indicate that deafness resulting from the 
intense noise occurs primarily in the first ten years 
of exposure.—W. R. Garner. 

2451. Homans, George C. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The strategy of industrial sociology. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 330-337.—Industrial 
sociology needs more than one set of methods. So 
far, field work has been dominated by observation 
and the nondirective interview, and methodological 
thinking has been preoccupied with discovery, social 
organization, and the conceptual social system. In 
the future there should be greater insistence on 
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quantitative methods and analytical concepts.— 
D. L. Glick. 

2452. Lamich, D. Eusebio Marti. Contribuci6n 
al estudio de las causas psicolégicas de predisposi- 
cién al accidente en las industrias metalirgica y de 
la madera. (Contribution to the study of the psy- 
chological causes of predisposition to accident in the 
metallurgy and lumber industries.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1947, 2, 459-478.—52 metallurgi- 
cal workers and 75 workers in the lumber industry, 
all of whom had had accidents, were studied by 
means of a questionnaire and psychological tests. 
The accidents themselves were analyzed. Examina- 
tion of the distribution of accidents throughout the 
week and throughout the day revealed results con- 
sistent with previous studies. Only 9-18% of these 
accidents were of such a nature that they could have 
been avoided by mechanical means of accident pre- 
vention. Analysis of test data (mechanical intel- 
ligence, memory for forms, motor coordination, 
etc.) revealed their potential value in the selection 
of workers.—A. J. Smith. 


2453. Morin, Georges. Physiologie du travail 
humain. (Physiology of human work.) Paris: 
Masson, 1946. 104 p.—Human work is defined as 
all the activity one develops each day in order to 
accomplish the tasks imposed on him by his trade or 
profession. This subject is discussed in 4 sections: 
(1) modalities and output of manual work, and 
modalities and physiological principles of intellectual 
work; (2) circulatory, respiratory, nutritive, thermo- 
regulatory, and excretory synergies of work; (3) 
fatigue, overwork, and training; (4) nutrition and 
work.—A. J. Sprow. 

2454. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. JI.) Aircraft landings without binocular cues: a 
study based upon observations made in flight. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1948, 61, 323-334.—By occluding 
the nasal lens-surfaces of standard goggles provided 
for aviators, binocular vision was eliminated without 
appreciably reducing the total extent of the two 
visual fields. Observations were made under con- 
trolled conditions during flight using 7 experienced 
pilots and one novice (20 hrs.). ‘The removal of all 
the binocular visual cues produced a tendency to 
fly closer to the field during a circuit and to approach 
and level-off too high when landing. In precision 
landings, the accuracy of control was also impaired. 
It is concluded that binocular cues are normally 
employed by experienced aircraft pilots in perceiving 
altitudes at 500 to 800 ft., as well as in perceiving 
distance and depth in the terminal stages of leveling- 
off and landing.” —S. C. Ericksen. 


2455. Sweezy, Eldon E. Developing job per- 
formance standards in the Federal government. 
Publ. Personnel Rev., 1949, 10, 28-34.—Criteria 
now being established through the standards-of- 
performance programs of several Federal agencies 
are described. 12 essential requirements of job per- 
formance standards are explained. There are 9 
characteristics of performance that must be con- 
sidered in setting a standard for any job, although 
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not all of them are pertinent to every task. These 
are quantity of work, time limits to be met, effect 
obtainable, method, error rate, results of adequate 
accuracy, appearance of the product, knowledge 
required, and personal characteristics of adequate 
employees. Steps in the administration of a program 
and experience with these programs are described.— 
H. F. Rothe. 

2456. Werner, Ernest M. Work music by 
Muzak, 1945-1947, a research study of its effective- 
ness and acceptance. New York: Muzak Corp., 
1948. 23 p. Music programs provided by Muzak 
are in three classifications; for office workers; for 
reducing fatigue in industry; and for reducing 


boredom in industry. The ultimate aims of the 
programs are for increased efficiency and output, as 
well as overcoming undesirable conditions in par- 


ticular situations. The preferences of workers was 
determined through use of questionnaires, and for all 
three programs, it was found that popular dance and 
waltz music rated highest and swing jive the lowest. 


Also, it was found that music did aid in work in 
many ways, and that less than 4% of the cases was 
there any objectionable indication to the music. The 


study extended over three years, and 19,546 em- 
ployees were included, scattered throughout the 
U. S. and Canada. The age of workers, industry, 
and territorial stratification of employees influenced 
preference for music, but emphasis in the program- 
building, is placed on functional aspects of the music, 
although preference of employees is also given con- 
sideration.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

2457. Whyte, William Foote. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
a. ae The social structure of the restaurant. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 302-310.—The social 
structure of restaurants and factories are contrasted. 
Increasing size of organization is related to increasing 
difficulty in co-ordinating restaurant activities. The 
frictions occurring along the flow of work from 
kitchen to customer are analyzed in terms of formal 
structure, interaction, symbols, attitudes, and layout 
ind equipment. Finally, this research is used to 
illustrate certain general propositions on method and 
theory D. L. Glick. 


[See also abstracts 2080, 2180. | 


Business & COMMERCE 


2458. Converse, P. D. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Consumer buying habits in selected South Central 
Illinois communities. Univ. Jil. Bull., 1948, 45, No. 
34,42 p. (Univ. Ill. Bur. Econ. Res. Bus. Stud. No. 
6).—Results of sampling interview surveys in 
Christian County and in Shelbyville, Illinois, are 
given. Tables and text describe the purchases of 
fashion, convenience, and service goods; truck and 
car servicing; beauty parlor service; and medical 
service. Also described are newspaper readership, 
movie attendance, radio stations listened to, shop- 
ping days and hours, occupations and scale of living 
of residents. The law of retail gravitation, which 
states that 2 cities attract retail trade from any 
intermediate city or town in direct proportion to 
their populations and in inverse proportion to the 
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squares of their distances from the intermediate 
town, is found to predict actual trading in several 
communities with varying accuracy. Patronage 
motives, or reasons for shopping in a given town, 
are also reported. Appendices give detailed data on 
medical services, retail sales and estimated incomes, 
and the questionnaires used in the surveys.— N. L. 
Gage. 

2459. Henry William E. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
business executive: the psychodynamics of a social 
role. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 286-291.—Modern 
business executives have in common many personal- 
ity characteristics, which are a reflection partly of 
the socially stereotyped conception of the business- 
man and partly of some underlying similarities of 
personality structure. The successful executive 
represents a crystallization of many of the attitudes 
and values generally accepted by middle-class 
American society. Acquisitiveness and achievement, 
self-directedness and independent thought, are in 
this group counterbalanced by uncertainty, con- 
stant activity, the continual fear of losing ground, 
and the inability to be introspectively casual.— 
D. L. Glick. 

2460. North, Harold F. Employee communica- 
tion. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 287—293.—Successful 
business men should teach part time to give the 
students a practical viewpoint, to sell them the idea 
of private enterprise, and to counteract the academic 
socialistic theory now being taught. Within a 
business organization, there are three instruments of 
communication, oral, written, and communication 
by example. The communication program should 
be as carefully planned as any selling program, so it 
will be accepted by the employees. It should have 
continuity, but should not contain “canned” ma- 
terial or just be directed against controversial issues. 
By teaching and adequate communication systems 
within industry, leaders of industry can create a 
better understanding of the soundness of American 
business.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2461. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Effect of vibration upon reading. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 61, 386-390.—A control group and 
an experimental group of 69 readers each read Form 
I and Form II of a speed-of-reading test with 10- 
min. time limits. For the experimental group, Form 
II was read while the copy vibrated. Vibration of 
the copy reduced speed of perception in reading by 
significant amounts, about 5%. The speed-of-read- 
ing technique, when standardized tests are used in 
an adequate experimental design, may be employed 
to advantage to measure readability of print.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

PROFESSIONS 

2462. Lennon, Lawrence J. Predicting student 
nursing aptitude in eight Pennsylvania nursing 
schools. In Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations .. . 
Pennsylvania State College, 1947. State College, Pa., 
1948, 10, 230-237.—Abstract Ph.D. dissertation 
1947. (Microfilm, 162 p., $2.03. Ann Arbor, Mich: 
University Microfilm. Publ. No. 1021.) 


[See also abstract 2266. | 
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WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


This directory gives biographical data 
and fields of interest for the Fellows and 
Associates of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. Membership lists for 
the Divisions of the Association, the by- 
laws, a list of past officers and meeting 
places, and a geographical and institu- 
tional index of members are included. 
The directory is edited by Helen M. 
Wolfle of the Association staff. 


According to present plans of the As- 
sociation, another directory including 
biographical data will not be published 
until 1951. The interim issues will con- 
tain the names of the members, their 
addresses, and their present positions. 


438 pages $3.00 
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By Jeanne G. Gilbert, P4.D., Fordham University,;Graduate School, 
and Robert D. Weitz, PA.D., Long Island University 


NEWLY PUBLISHED introduction, outline, and guide to 

understanding the human being. This elementary psychology 
textbook has a twofold purpose: 1) to present the principles of psy- 
chology clearly and succinctly, and 2) to help the student make a 
successful adjustment to the nursing life as it applies both to personal 
outlook, and better understanding of patients. 260 pages, $3.00 
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